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LETTER I. 
KiNGstoN, Jamaica, 1st May, 1824. 

We landed at a wooden wharf, alongside of which 
we were moored, the property of our consignee, 
whose warehouses and oiBces are quite contiguous, 
lis side of the harbour is occupied by similar 
wharfs and the shipping; the fronts of the ware- 
houses are in Port Royal-street, the principal 
^t for business both of import and export ; it 
narrow, and, certainly, not what a stranger 
expect to find as the emj^orium of Weft 
commerce. This defect^ however, is found 
^to be necessary, and suited to the climate, and the 
ion, close to the harbour, is at once the most 
Lt, m^ admits the luxury of a sea breeze, 
of the stores are fire proof, and consist of only 
ground floor ; they are large and airy, and the 
fanchants g^erally contrive to sit in a strong cmv 
of airy^ftiich makes the heat tolerable. 
From Port Royal-street others branch out at 
|htt angles, and in right lines, to the farthest 
remity of the town ; and these, in their turn. 
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arc crossed by others with the same regularity. 
In the interior of the town we found it much 
more lively: the streets are wider, and ornamented 
with wcll-furnishcd shops, and houses with por- 
ticos, which would have afibrded an a^creeable 
shelter to the foot passenger, had they been built 
with any regard to regularity. But instead of 
this, the floor of every house has a different ele- 
vation ; consequently it is necessary to walk in the 
middle of the street, exposed to the sultry heat of 
the sun and the constant annoyance of the dust, 
which is raised by the continual movement of gigs 
and other carriages, and blown by the slightest 
breeze. In fact, this distressing and disagreeable 
nuisance will never be remedied while the streets 
remain uiipaved and neglected. 

The dwelling-houses are built in such a manner 
as to suit the climate ; yet great improvemeiit 
might be made in them. The first story only it 
used by the inhabitants, X\k* ground floor being 
rarely occupied : the first story is always built of 
wood, and surrounded with a gallery, sometimes 
open, but in the best houses it is inclosed by stRMIK 
Venetian blinds : this gallery aflbrds a cool and 
pleasant resort, and here the family are accustomed 
to take their meals ; but it incloses all the lodging- 
rooms, and deprives them of the beeflll^ of the sea 
breezes, without which they are intderable. In 
the courts of many of the houses,' there art etiiDoa 
nut and palm trees, the bushy tdpaitf yMakmffin 
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above the walls, and afibrd to an European a 
pleasing sight, at the same time relieving the per- 
spective of the high-roofed, shingled, and chimney- 
less houses. 

The streets afibrd ample amusement to a stranger. 
Among the constant current of passengers, which 
continues without ceasing from iSvc in the morning 
till iSve in the evening, we may distinguish every 
gradation of colour, from the African black, through 
all the shades of the mulatto, quadroon, &c., to the 
European white. 

The appearance of the blacks at Kingston is 
eminently calculated to remove the strong pre- 
judices of a new comer from England, who is full 
of the idea of the nxetchedness of the West India 
slaves. They show all the signs of independence 
4|Bd happiness, talk their unintelligible. English 
irithout ceasing, and very loud ; quarrel and fight 
il||^antinually, maintaining so constant a clatter in 
the streets, that one would scarcely believe thane 
a slave amongst them. I have only once heard 
m lash of the whip, and that was administered 
old Uack woman, who had herself been a 

nre. 

The merchants are generally in their warehousea 
before six in the morning ; they come into town in 
n chaise, dskren by a slave, and if they stir out, 
daring the day, it is always in a chaise ; it is un- 
enteel, as well as fatiguing, to walk in Kingston. 

qr take a lunpheoD^cry^icthtyt cal "vsqndt ^ 
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have the latest London and colonial news, and 
a look-cutj so managed that they know evieiry vessel 
before it makes the harbour. Their residences 
are in the suburbs of the town, or in the country, 
at the distance of about two or three miles ; they 
are here called pens,^-iieat and comfortable dwel- 
lings, surrounded by flower gardens and orchards, 
where the humming birds come to sip the honey. 
Here the ladies and junior parts of the families 
live a quiet, sedentary life, for exercise is forbidden 
by the heat. They seldom visit their neighbours, 
for, without any particular cause, there appears to 
exist a mutual coolness between the families of all 
the merchants. In those of the premier hon ton it 
is not so ; for, where comm^lial interests do not 
clash, there is plenty of society and- amusement ; 
in fact, numbers who have gone to Jamaica ttti 
tiSajr healdi, have entered so fully into the gaieties 
flJFnSie place, and have, in addition, indulged niffr.. 
melj in th& pleasures of the table, which are en- 
joyed here to excess, that they have fallen victims 
to the yellow fever, that baneful malady, which is 
■o frequently the death-warrant of strangers ; $BtiA 
from this cause there has arisen an exaggerated 
idea of the unhealthiness of the island. Etiquette, 
•o annoying in hot climates, is rigidly enforced here. 

I am pleased with the climate, dthough the 
temperature has been generally from 86** to 88* 
Fahrenheit in the shade. 

I go toijdPort Royal this evening, and expect to 
siril M^pHtow for Vera Cruz, till when, — Adieu. 



LETTER II. 

Alvarado, 16th May, 1824. 

The day after the date of my last letter^ we 
Bet sail as I expected, and did not arrive here 
tiU the 14th instant, having had under our convoy 
several heavy merchant vessels, which lengthened 
our voyage considerably. It was for the accom* 
modati<m of these merchantmen that we cast anchor 
off Alvarado, instead of Vera Cruz. 

I availed myself of the first opportunity to 

secure a landing, a|^t is not always practicable in 

the Mexican gulf, where the hurricanes come so 

^^Ojddenly, as frequently to blow vessels from their 

wchorage, and oblige them to put to lea again. 

j^tj^ From the time of our leaving Port Royal, until 

^re made Cape Antonio de Cuba, we had the mott 

delightful weather imaginable. The never- varying 

Jnde winds constantly filled our sails, and as we 

^^H^ all the time before the windj we had scarcely 

^^■^ motion, and I escaped my usual sea sickness. 

We touched at the Grand Kayman for turtle, 

' fttd did not aftierwards see land till we made Cape 

Antonio. Fiom thence we steered to Campeachy, 

f ^Hkcre we left one of our convoy, and then con- 

r thmed ooasting the gulf, taking advantage of the 

; cnrrent. 
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•During the two days preceding our arrival, we 
experienced a slight norther, — slight in amparisoii 
to what is genei^ally understood by that appellation, 
but which afforded me a fine specimen of the sub- 
limity of a storm. 

The Rio d^ Alvarado,* as it is well known, is 
very insignificant, and its use as a harbour is much 
contracted by the high bar at its entrance, which 
generally will not admit vessels of ten feet, though 
sometimes ships of twelve feet draught have forced 
a passage over it. The southern banks of the river 
arc green and picturesque, but on tbtf opposite 
side are high sand hills, which keep tlwflea breeze 
from the town. The port in itself is as good ai 
can be desired, of sufficient apace and depth, and 
well defended from the winds. When we entered 
it there were, perhaps, twenty vessels at anchor, 
belonging chiefly to the United States of America; 
many had Mexican colours, and some English and 
French. 

The town is about a league from the mouth oi 
the river, on the northern shore. It would require 
a much abler pen than mine to do justice to suol 
a commercial station as this ; but I must attempt 
to fulfil my engagement, and impart to you sucl 
observations as I have made during the short resi- 
dence of two days and a half. 

The wharf, where we landed, is formed of i 
number of old longboats and canoes, one end oi 

* The river AlTarado. 



^liich rests upon the ground, while the other is 
afloat Vhese boats were occupied by washer- 
women at their work, who are apt, without any 
ceremony, to besprinkle the passenger with suds, if 
he is not on his guard. Immediately on landing, 
I found myself surrounded by a motley group, 
much more curious than the one alluded to in 
Jamaica. Here there is a much greater variety 
of colour and costume : of the former, the moM 
common is the bright copper colour of the native 
Indians; of the latter, that which nature gave. 
The <^i'4||Rtpf these varieties is very great, and 
always fHpBinished; hundreds are continually 
moving in a current, hurrying in their avocations, 
and hundreds more having no business at all. The 
idleness of the Tierra Caliente* men is proverbial ; 
iMunbers of them are basking in the sun, like 
brutes; some *snoring under a parasol of mats, 
which shades about a yard of ground, where they 
had displayed a few plantains and water melons, 
a little cheese and pepperoons, but which had 
been trampled upon by the passing mules and asses 
3||pliig the owners^ slumbers. In every nook there 
B-a crowd of gamblers playing at monte.f Under 
die shade of a house, extended on a mat, there 
lias a man, perhaps dying of the yeUow fever ;-— 
beaides a thousand other objects not less worthy 
'at notice. 

* The hot eonntiy within the readi of the black romit. 
t A niOTe baittd gsme. 
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This interesting crowd for a long time attracted 
my attention : the next thing which stru||k me was 
the meanness and scarcity of the houses. The 
greater part of them are merely cane cottages, 
roofed with palm leaves, and quite open to the 
wind and weather. Those only are of brick or of 
mud which have been built since the flight from 
Vera Cruz, eight months ago, and these are inva- 
riably occupied by the English and foreign mer- 
chants; they are roofed with tiles, and have a 
small portico or viranda over the doors and win- 
dows. Of this description there is^Nkry small 
number, and they lie at a great distaqpPbom each 
other. Most of them have the convenience of a 
court-yard, walled in ; and here I think their con- 
veniences end. 

My friend, Mr. W., who has been established 
here two years, and in that time made a handsome 
fajptune, met me on my landing, and conducted 
me to his house, of which I will give you some 
description. Having made our way through the 
crowd, we at length arrived at his door, which, in 
spite of the humble expectations I had formdd^ 
from the appearance of every thing around, quite 
astonished me. 

I paused for a few minutes under his portico, to 
notice the surrounding objects. In the fariheit 
comer, to the left, there was a stout Indian woman 
oookingher savoury dishes of garlic. Chili pepper, 
and love apples; the odour, from the pots and 

i 



charcoal, was enough to drive any man of less 
vitiated senses than those of its present inhabitants 
entirely out of the house. At her side was her 
daughter, crushing maize between two stones made 
for the purpose, and clapping the paste between her 
hands into thin circular cakes, of the size of the 
crown of my hat, which, when baked for a few 
seconds, are the twrtilUis^ or, we may call them, 
Indian bread. The space not occupied by the 
cook and her deputy was filled by half a dozen 
lazzaronit |fcretched into postures infinitely more 
sluggish !S^B|^ those of the famous Manolieste)^ 
porters, affiT staking their half dollars upon the 
turn up of a card. These were their earnings, 
and this their amusement before breakfast*, as 
they waited till the old woman got it ready. 
This sort of amusement costs them no trouble, for 
most of them carry a well-used pack of cards in 
their pouches, to be ready on all occasions. Cl^ 
to the door, on the right-hand side, lay a man, 
lulled to a dead sleep by the delectable fumes of 
brandy. His bare head was exposed to the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun, and the degree of Irritation 
produced in consequence was such, that he exhi- 
bited a picture altogether too horrid to be described. 
Next to him were some merry children, playing at 
bob and span with grains of cocoa ; and, at the 
extremity, was a convalescent from the yellow 

* They breakfast at noon. 
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fever, walled round in his stretcher with mats m 
canvass, attended by his daughter : this was. i 
most pleasing sight I had witnessed. As I twia 
to enter the house, I stumbled over the carcfl 
oi the drunken man, who, by some chance, h 
rolled from his original position. Without fiirti 
interruption I made good my entrance, and wl 
theire I found worthy of remark shall form part 
my next letter, as my party are only waiting i 
me to start for Vera Cruz.r— I am, &c. 
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LETTER III. 

Veba Ceuz, 18th May, 1824. 

I hope you will have more patience in reading 
viy letter than I' have in writing it, for the mos- 
({Uitos annoy me terribly. 

On entering the house of my friend in Alvarado, 
my surprise was not lessened. The first room is 
it once tihfr' dining-rdom and pantry, cflRuig- 
iiouBe, warehouse, and general ]oungnl|^^ace. 
Above our heads were the bare rafters and tiles, 
between which, from numerous apertures, the sun 
ihone, and the rain and the sand descended with- 
out obstruction. The walls had been once white- 
trtthed, but were now completely covered with 
Ailst'and cobwebs ; the floor was the hard beation 
tirth which takes the consistency of a soft mud 
during heavy rains. In the centre stood a deal 
tdble, black from many months'* use and never 
deaning; a dozen crazy rush-bottomed chairs 
iferie stowed iinder it to save room. In one 
WBer^ under a window, if such it may be called, 
kMng neither glass nor window frame, was the 
•liiilting-house department; the table, covered 
Ulb papers in the greatest disorder, just aflS^rded 
Jhom for the merchant and his two clerks: the 
i^ books and stationary were deposited in some 
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empty cases, turned top outwards, and piled one 
above another to represent shelves; in the same 
cases were to be found knives and forks, glasses, 
a salt-cellar, and other articles belonging to the 
house department. The opposite side of the room 
contained a pile of goods up to the very ceiling ; 
besides this, two packers were employed in m^lfiffg 
up more bales for the interior, and these also had 
to be piled somewhere ; half a dozen visitants were 
discussing a bottle of claret and a box of real 
Havana^, in one comer, their table being a baml 
turplilfeipside down. The whole room was not 
morlfiBki twenty feet square. The merchant 
himself was occupied with two buyers from Oaxact, 
in treaty for a large parcel of goods that were 
lying in the Custom-house, and the patterns of 
which were before them ; they were in hopes <rf 
smuggling them home without paying further 
duties. The head clerk was quarrelling with the 
Custom-house officer, who was very boisterous*^ in 
his arguments. 

A door to the left led to a room similar to the 
one described ; the ceiling, walls, and floor were 
of exactly the same materials, and the chambers 
differed only in their use and furniture. It con- 
tained five stretchers and a hammock, where all 
the family slept ; the window was the same as the 
one noticed ; the furniture consisted of trunks and 
ffiasies, one table, and one chair, over all of which 
Here strewed, in the utmost confusiiMiy toweli. 
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glasses, linen, razors, and all the appendages of a 
gentleman'^s toilet, and every thing was covered 
with sand. 

The third and the only remaining room in the 
house, was quite full of goods. 

The kitchen, which was nothing better than an 
open shed in the yard, was the next object of my 
remark; here I found a fowl cut open and 
stretched upon the ardent charcoal ; the cook was 
at the moment absent, but in due time he brought 
to table an excellent dinner. My friend sported 
abundance of choice wines, and I must Ug^^bk his 
▼indication, that in every way in whidi ft' lies in 
Us power, he makes his house and its inmates 
eomfortable ; and, moreover, he has frequently 
resolved to give it a thorough cleansing. The 
bet is, every house in Alvarado is in the same 
' dtuation. Since the merchants came hither from 
Vera Cms, they have had a great press of business, 
and this, added to the difficulty with which every 
thing is procured here, mil account for their pre- 
sent situation^ if not excuse it. You will be sur- 
prised to hear that for these miserable dwellings 
Ae occupiers pay rents of five times, and in some 
instances, eight times the amount you pay for 
^fmxr commodious and delightful residence at 

: from five hundred to a tbofusand 

poiinds^per annum being about the extflplia' of 
die rents paid here. You may estimate evMfy. 
Aing else at Alvarado, with regard to expeaae^ it 
c 
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the same ratio, and you will form a correct idea of 
the immense cost of living here. 

I left Alvarado at about six in the evening, with 
a party of gentlemen, who were also going to Verm 
Cruz. The road lies principally along the sea- 
shore, but now and then cuts inwards, through 
thick woods and beautiful pasture ground. The 
track along the beach is monotonous ; ye^ a reflect- 
ing mind will find something pleasing everywhere : 
the boundless ocean rippling at one'^s feet and mur- 
muring from the distance, will favour the mind in 
any >(tri|jn> whether gay or melancholy ; as to the 
pictuiSqne, the author of Dr. S}nitax might per- 
haps imligine it, were he travelling on this road ; 
for on one side there are high barren sandhills, 
and the shore is strewed with immense trunks of 
trees, dead mules, skeletons, wrecks, and crab& 
But the passage through the wood needs not his 
aid; it is truly picturesque; the magnificence of 
vegetation, the enchanting notes of the native 
birds and the coolness of the retreat arc sufficient 
to inspire the dullest with enthusiasm. The 
transition from the shadowed paths through the 
woods into the unmasked beanisof the sun was ex* 
cessively oppressive. 

Las Salinas is a collection of three or four cane 
huts. I made here a tolerably good supper of cold 
finrUwUch we brought with us, with /ri/ote«* and 

* FHjol, a sort of French bean, which grows hard in the pod. It 
li csoked with Lml, and long exposure to the fire renders it a very 
^"'~ "^^ dish. 
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tortillas, which were all that our host could provide 
for us. Here I passed an uncomfortable night, 
for the rain fell upon me, and, unfortunately, I 
had no bed. Our obliging host seemed desirous 
that we should, at least, have soft pillows, for 
close to our heads three fat pigs lay grunting all 
night 

La Boga del Bio is a large village, built of the 
same open cane work as the huts of Las Salinas, 
but no conveniences either for eating or sleeping 
are to be met with there, and the traveller is glad 
to leave it. Just before we came to the .village, 
we crossed a deep river in a canoe, and swam the 
horses alongside ; the ferry is very badly managed, 
and not free from danger. 

Vera Cruz is not discovered till we are close 
upon it, being concealed from the sight by sand- 
lullfl. On entering its gates, my heart palpitated 
with emotion. Every thing around me excited in 
me feelings of deep interest : the glorious revolu- 
tion it had recently witnessed, its beautiful yet 
deserted streets, its palaces pierced with balls and 
defaced with the explosion of shells, its present 
warlike aspect, being full of troops, and the pre- 
tence of the enemy^s fortress, iS'an Jtian de Ulna, 
mere objects quite new to me, and naturally caku- 
hted to interest me. All these sensations, however, 
fled on my entering a tavern, whither I had been 
directed, for there I found myself surrounded with 
dbgects not new to me, I mean iSlthiness and a total 
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waat of comfort. In q[Mte of this we managed l» 
make a pretty good dinner, and the rain oGoiiy 
on immediately after, we were obliged to keqp 
within, during the remaindo* of the day. 

I was abroad early this morning, Tiewing the 
town,fcc. Partof theday I havebeen neoeasaiil^ 
engaged in business with Mr. S— , so that n^ 
remarks have been very limited: hayuig, also* 
preparations to make for to-morrow^s departnv^ 
you must make allowances for hasty obserratian 
and partial description. 

Vera Cruz is built upon a flat, and but slightly 
projectinghead-land,facingthe rock on which stands 
the famous Castle of San Juan de Ulua, at a dis> 
tance of perhaps a short mile. It is enclosed by a 
low and feeble wall, with some fortifications on the 
side next the sea, but which are at present so much 
battered by the enemy^s guns, that they are nothing 
more than heaps of ruins ; the independent flag is 
however unfurled, and the guns still point to the 
castle. 

The only wharf is in the form of a pierhead : it 
is small, but sufficiently convenient. When the 
weather does not prevent, vessels are discharged 
by means of lighters and longboats. 

The anchorage is immediately between the castle 
and the town, extending southward under the lee 
of the CMtle, and equally under the control of both. 
The low reefs, projecting from the rock of Ulua, 
form a natural breakwater; but, as the shipping 
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is quite exposed to the northers, the port is inse- 
cure, and vessels have frequently drifted from their 
anchorages and gone on shore on the beach of 
MocambOy a few miles off. Since the impost by 
the governor of the castle of about twenty-five 
percent, on all property entering the port, the 
little shipping done here, has been removed to 
Mocambo, under the protection of the Island of 
SaerificioSj and just beyond the reach of the guns 
of the castle. When I passed Sacrificios, two 
British merchantmen and two of his Majesty'^s 
ships were at anchor there. 

The beauty of the streets of Vera Cruz struck 
me particularly : they are built in perfect order, 
running north and soutli, and east and west, the 
ooe cutting the other at right angles, and of a duly 
proportionate width. It contains no public build- 
ings of importance ; its chief beauty is in the private 
houses, and these, in the principal streets at least, 
are really palaces. They are variously painted or 
covered with porcelain, which gives them a pleasing 
and gay appearance. The shaded balconies at the 
windows, greatly aid the beautiful perspective of 
the streets : they are well paved, and kept very 
dean, except where the ruins are piled. Here and 
there grass and weeds are peeping, and in some 
streets they flourish unmolested. A hard smooth 
cement is substituted for flags, for the acconunoda- 
tion of foot passengers. The shops, which are now 
altogether shut, were never very good, although 
c 2 
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fumished with evary luxury. Few ladies are to 
be seen in the streets, in fact few inhabitants of 
any kind, excepting the soldiers, and these are to 
be met in all parts of the town. 

Of the interior of the houses I have seen filtle; 
but BO far as I can speak fran observatioD, althoogli 
the style is so el^ant, the art of building is still 
rude. The walls are yery thick, four feet bciiig 
common, even the interior partition walls are 
heavy and clumsy ; the floors are of brick or tilea, 
hdng cool and suitable to the climate ; the same 
reason is allied for all the bed-itMinis opening 
into each other; yet an English family woaU 
rather dispense with the little ventilation thus pro- 
ctu^, or contrive it some other way, that they 
might have their iqnrtments private. Above na 
are the bare rafters, frequently not even white- 
washed ; the walls are uneven and rough ; and the 
fixtures very clumsy and badly placed. These 
barbarisms are to be found in houses which are 
otherwise finished and furnished with the greatest 
magnificence. 

The entrance is through large folding doors, 
under an arehway into the front court, called the 
patioj which is ornamented with flowerpots and 
evergreens. The warehouses, servants^-rooms, and 
lumber-rooms are on the ground floor, opening to 
this yard. It has also one or more coach-houses, 
and in the back yard, the stabling. A wide stone 
staircase leads up to an open corridor, which con- 
ducts to the different parts of the house. 
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The best room is in the front, and called the 
sola ; the kitchen is at the back ; the dining-hall 
next to it; and the bed-rooms lie between the 
dining-room and the sala. The sala frequently 
occupies the whole front of the house, and is wide 
and high in proportion ; the walls and the tile floor 
are painted in fresco, and, if the rafters are covered 
with a ceiling, it is generally fancifully painted 
also; an old-fashioned chandelier hanging from 
the centre, old-fashioned damask or cane chairs 
and sofas, and raiall tables in the comers, are the 
common furniture of the generality of the houses, 
and even this is mostly removed at present. The 
dining-hall is generally a part of the corridor, open 
to the air, or at most, enclosed by Venetian blinds. 
The walls are whitewashed, the rafters bare, and 
die floor, the bare red^ tiles or brick ; its furniture, 
a deal table, a few rush-bottomed chairs, and a 
Clipboard. The kitchens are dirty and inconve- 
nientf numerous smaU stoves are substituted for 
ki^ fireplaces, and charcoal only is used for fuel. 
Part of the roof is of tiles, and part, generally, 
a flat terrace, made waterproof. Chimneys are^ 
■ol necessary. 

By far the greater number of the houses are quite 
nninhabited; the ruins caused by the balls and 
the shells still lie in the rooms, and the holes they 
hsve made through the walls are still unrepaired, 
and they present, indeed, a desolate picture. The 
damage from the firing is general, every house is 



pJiTiW. and many liTes were lost ai the time. 
S.iaic EiiTvipean merchants, who were established 
h*-rtf. oxivKenocd the tn^eaiest difficulties in re- 
movinj; their gtwiis to Jajspa and elsewhere. 

Beftwv this misfiimine. A' era Cruz was a delight* 
ful n.'^ideniv. though its unfaealthiness to strangers 
is a» ohjoctiiw sufficient todeterpeople from settling 
here, Fitnnerly. stx'iety was free, unprejudiced, 
and well informed : tertulias. halls, and concerts 
wore frt^fiunit. After the slightest introduction, 
every Ixxly was perfectly welcome, was treated as 
an old friend, and with propriety could enter any 
house where he [x-rceived a tertulia, or heard music. 
The walks in the suburbs and on the beach were 
fretjuenteil in the evening by all the respectable 
inhnbiianis : in tine, hospitality and gaiety were 
.ilwav!! the most striking features of the Veracru. 
/»ni>s. 

To tind them out. it is now necessary to go to 
.1 ala^M. fur it is to that place that most of the good 
tamilies are gone, thou^ many have renwred ta 
the capital. — I am, &c. 
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LETTER IV. 

Xalapa, May 25th, 1834. 

I left Vera Cruz on the 19th instant. Our com- 
pmy were two vaUtntea^ a litter, and four gentle- 
awn <m horseback, besides myself, in all, eight 
Soi^ishmen and two Spaniards. 

A Yolante is a clumsy, two wheeled carriage, 

drawii by three or four mules, carrying two persons 

without luggage. The body is fixed in the middle 

rf the shafts, leaving the wheels a Icmg way behind, 

aad- thereby throwing an unnecessary weight on 

d» diafit mules. A litter is a wooden frame of 

aixwit fltx £eet by three, slung between two mules, 

one beforehand the other behind, by means of two 

: poiest on the same plan as the common sedan 

dunrs ; it is covered in by a roof and thick cur- 

tftbaof canvass, which render it impervious both to 

Ihtf sun and the rain. It is intended to carry only 

iliW' person, although two frequently stow them- 

alves in it, who must furnish it with a mattress 

mA bedding, or abide the consequences of a rough 

jfltfug' on the hard boards. The hire of these 

viiicleB from Vera Cruz to Xalapa is alike, say 

■Ipely dollars, all expenses of men and mules in- 

q|nded. It is difficult to determine which of the 

lifdistbe more uncomfortable. conveyance; in a 

Ktt^r, it is tiresome to sit upright from want of 
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f up poft, and more bo to lie down condmiallj- Tlie 
Tobntas having no springs, are likewiae exeo* 
drdj uneasjr, and the heat in this oonfincracnt h 
wone than the «n. For mj part, I prefer timvt^ 
ling in stidi countries on horsdMck, eren in the 
rainjr season, far although exposed to a wettiifr Jn 
the afternoon, if we do not arrive at our yMMniefk 
end in time to avoid it, we have the advantage ui 
Mn extensive and enlivening prospect, ever varying, 
the more agreeable exercise of riding, and are free 
from the control of the barbarous muleteers. I 
would, therefore, recommend horseback to anj 
traveller who is not jn'evented from using that 
exercise by sickness, nor afraid of the sunshine. 

For two cr three leagues out of Vera Crux we 
travelled over the sandy beach ; the sun was es* 
cessively hot, but rendered tolerable by a breeie 
from the sea. High sandhills form a barrier on 
the left, until we turned suddenly inwards at a 
small cane-built rancho,* and entered a magnificent 
wood. This village is famous as the nightly re- 
treaf of the merchants of Vera Cruz, who still 
remained there even during the bombardment. 

Here I found scenery similar to that on the 
other ride of Vera Cruz. The tropical and highly 
picturesque landscapes, the magnificence of the 
vegetation, the bright plumage and delightful notes 
of a great variety of birds, particularly the mocking 
bird and the cardinal, and the incessant chattering 

' A raocho it the name given to tmall villages and farm-houses. 
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of the green parrots, kept my mind continually 
alive in admiration and delight. Amongst the 
trees I noticed fine specimens of mahogany and 
cedar, and a great variety of others to which I was 
a perfect stranger. Ohe peculiarity of the wood, 
striking to an European, is the thickness and im« 
mense extent of innumerable creepers hanging in 
luxuriant festoonsy and concealing under their shade, 
an endless variety of botanical wealth. 

All the refreshments we could obtain at the 
numerous Indian cottages on the road, were, a 
gourd* of water, bad spirits made from the native 
sugar cane, frixoles and tortillas, bad cheese, and 
fresh eggs. In the sale of these commodities to 
the numerous muleteers and j)assengers, consists 
the trade of these Indians, and, as their wants are 
few, it affords them a means of existence which 
may be called happy, because torpid and insensi- 
ble, arid as free from care as that of the brutes. 

Some of these Indian families have selected spots 
for their habitations on the borders of the wood, 
which would surpass, in rural and romantic beauty, 
the loveliest picture your imagination can form ; I 
frequently paused in admiration of these beautiful 
retreats ; it was the realization of those pleasing yet 
indistinct ideas, which I had formed in my school 
days, of tropical landscapes, when my imagination 
transported me to the retreats of the innocence of 

* The thick rind of the gouid or cahibash is used instead of mugs 

or ghisses. 
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Pinil and \iTgaaM. Tbe cottigei are luiiacd of 
hwlrff-work at h m mlnm cue, the Uj^ roofii mt€ 
thatdiai witk the gnccfbl booglis of tliecooMi^ 
or pafan tree, and Iialf mnpraled under die tUck 
h miri a n t trewes of a c umuiwu his or other crBeper» 
mid tnenhmiawtd hj the nafili ng hia n th e i 'flf 
iooie nuyertie {dant, knovii only between Aa 
tropks. Id finontof the scene ripi^es a meandering 
stream, which ahematdy iqppears and hides itself 
in the copse, as fv as we can discern. Thechaim 
of the whcde is increased by the soft influence of « 
warm a tm ospher e , and by the sdUneas and repose 
that reigns aroond, and often by the cooing of Ae 
turtle dore in the adjacent grove. 

Theillusion has l|een broken by a call finora my 
companions inviting me to partake of the rude 
breakfast provided for us, conststing of eggs and 
beans ; and, then, how different a scene have I b^ 
held, nothing but wretchedness and misery ! The 
smoking fire in the centre, the mats to sleep upon, 
and the meab all sfM^ad upon the same mud floor, 
and all covered with filth; and, insteadof the lively 
interesting boy, proud to jump on one^sknees, whose 
bright black eyes and generous countenance loolk 
up for approbation; — ^instead of the blushing 
country lass, her beautiful tresses of jet black hair 
flowing luxuriantly over her sun bmmt neck,* 
approaching with modesty to offer a nosegay, 

* Mr. BuDock has giTcn some such a dcscriplioii of Uie Indian 

bcautict. 
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culled from her own little garden, which I had 
been led to expect,: — alas ! I apprehend a faithful 
deieription of these Indians would almost exclude 
them from a claim to humanity. The cool recess, 
the luxuriant creepers, the copse, the grove, and 
the cane cottage remain, but are in such a manner 
qanected with misery, that it has been difficult 
finr me to imagine they were the same which a 
moment before I had stopped to admire. 

The road Xjo Santqk Fe is sandy and heavy, and, 
in the rainy season, is in some places almost im- 
passable from mud and water. Santa Fe stands 
on a large, clear, and elevated plain of beautiful 
land : it consists of half a dozen cane houses, larger 
and more commodious than any we had hitherto 
sef^n, some are even tolerable. From thence the 
Coiintry rises gradually ; but still its rise is hardly 
perceptible. The different regions are distinguished 
by the vegetation, low wood and jungles are substi- 
tuted for the fine timber near the coast, until, as 
we approach Xalapa, the oak tree is hailed as the 
boim4ary of the black vomit. The scenery con- 
timially varies: it presents prospects sometimes 
embracing a great distance, little of a wild nature, 
apid less of the soft verdure which is the charac- 
Isiatic of English scenery; sterile and fruitless 
]fnd is its principal feature. I noticed signs of 
every season, the budding tree, the full bloom, the 
fall of the leaf, and the bare branches. These 
varieties in nature interested me from their novelty, 
but they would be infinitely valuable to the natu* 

D 




id Me^ mem ahmd lo B Pmm^ AMM^f 
mim/Htd m a deep rwBej. Hk a|n«iMil i Id it ii 
iluvB ft ^^'^T ste^ but A/wt CMoewawy 
cm ererj die widk Ingfa knd, wUdi hmm 
dmimg the rencrfotian, » Strang holds Id hodi 
parties. A pKttjr wiiMlingrircr mm at die bot- 
UMB of the ▼allcj, and aioids many littk kad- 
fcapes wordiy an artiit^t paMiL The bridge is a 
fine specimen of arddtectmey and shows the wwg 
njfieenee of the Spadsords, whilst the houses are 
mere esbins, of the description ahreidy giTea» 

We srrived there at about fire oVlock, after 
perforDnng a journey of twehre leagues. We put 
up at the best looking house in the place, with a 
large shed before it, and, after seeing my horse and 
portmanteau safely deposited, I walked out to see 
the village and seek adventure. 

Nothing happened to me duritig my ramble 
worthy of remark, but I found on the outskirts of 
the village a recuaX of mules encamped for the 
night. This was a large caravan of four or five 
hundred mules belonging to one proprietor, and, 
as this mode of transporting goods is of so much 
importance in the country, some description of the 
manners and customs of the arrieros, or muleteers, 
will not, I hope, be uninteresting. 

* The King*! Bridge. f The National Bridge. 
t A ^recua*' of mulet is analogous to a can?aii of camds. 
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Goods for transportation into the countiy are 
packed with several folds of canvass, mats, and 
¥iiS|itan wrapper, which forms an exceUent defence 
against rain : a recua of a hundred mules requires 
about a dozen arrieros, who earn from ten to 
twenty dollars per month, and they are, without 
' ifKcepticHi, the most laborious class in the country. 
At daylight they load their mules, and generally 
begin their journey an hour afterwards, and con- 
tinue travelling till about five in the evening, 
moving, at most, three miles an hour on good roads, 
thus performing journeys of about thirty miles a 
day. The arrieros are on foot the greater part of 
the day, being continually employed in arranging 
and tightening the cargoes, which, owing to the 
ill-coiitrived packsaddles used by them, are con- 
atantly liable to get out of order. In case of acci- 
dent, they always have with them a number of 
Mpare mules, for it is rarely that they make a 
journey without two or three breaking down. 
Several of the mules are loaded with articles neces- 
sary for their encampment at night, such as grind- 
atones for maize to make their tortillas, ropes, 
pikes, stools, and one or two trunks belonging to 
the leader. The recua is led on by a white horse 
with a bell round his neck, the mules are sufiered 
to follow, quite loose, and they seldom stray far 
from tiie horse with the beU. They eat nothing 
during the day, excepting the scanty picking which 
the road side affords them, but every night they are 
well fed with maize, and in parts where there is 
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good^pasture^ and no fear of r6bbers, they are let 
lod^ to graze. On arriving at their destination 
for the night, the labour is distributed amon^R|Ke 
several parties. The office of some is to unload, 
whilst others are employed in piling the bales in 
order,andprotectingthemwitharoof bftarpawling, J 
elevated to an angle above, sloping downwards ^K^ 
each side, and fixed in the ground with pikes, in tfie 
manner of tents ; and this is called the wato ; others 
erect their portable troughs to contain maize for 
fifty mules, the mules beingclosely jammed together, 
twenty-five on each side of the trough; and one man 
is employed in crushing maize and baking the tor- 
tillas for their own suppers. 

They were in the midst of these occupations 
when I discovered them at Puente. When all these 
dispositions are made, their supper of frijoles, tor- 
tillas, and pulque* despatched, a watch is esta^ 
blished for the night, and (he rest extend themselves 
under the projecting eaves of the xato, and commit 
themselves to the care of Morpheus. In case of 
an attack from robbers, not very superior in 
number, they will " show fight.*" In many instances 
robbers have been beaten off*; but, as the law does 
not make the arrieros strictly responsible for the 
goods, they will generally rather yield than go to 
extremities. 

During the tiine of the Spanish Government, the 
security of the roads was extraordinary : millions 

* Pulaae ii the ffenenl drink among all orders ; it k the fermented 
juice of tke aloei pXuit or the Agave Americana^ but is not conunon 
m the tierra caliente. 
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specie were always in motion in different parts 
of the country, without other safeguard than the 
IigHily of the arrieros, or a single soldier for form 
juSlK but, since the revolution, the roads have been 
infested with thieves. Escorts are now necessary 
evezywhere, but particularly between this place 

£ Mexico, which is infested by a bandit of the 
e of Gomez, formerly a colonel I& the army, 
and an effective soldier against the Spaniards during ^ 
the revolution, though rather from his reputation 
for cruelty, than from skill in military tactics. He 
is now at the head of a chosen troop, well mounted 
and well armed. It is but a few days since he 
adzed the luggage of some Englishmen, and a 
large amount of merchandise belonging to an old 
Spaniard ; against the latter people his depreda- 
tions are chiefly directed. But I forget myself, 
I am at Puente. 

On returning to our quarters, I found a good 
dinner had been prepared, consisting of fowls, eggs, 
beans, rice, and some excellent fish, caught in the 
adjacent river. I found also that my companions 
had had the advantage over me during my absence, 
tar while I was contemplating the little republic of 
die xato, they were making their beds on the 
tables, benches, and in all the best corners of the 
room. I was put to a shift to find a convenient 
place to lie down in. I was, however, fortunate 
BMHigh to procure a few mats, on which I spread 
my coat apd blankets, made my pillow of three or 
p2 




four water melons I found liear me, and barricadi 
the whole with a barrior of saddles and tubs, to 
keep off, if possible, the dogs, the cats, the^lGjilto, 
and the fowls, and any other animals that viSfj^t 
annoy me, for they all made common cause with us. 
I slept as soundly as if my bed had been of down. 1 

On leaving this place the next morning, I dii^J 
covered, fol^he first time, the famous peaks or 
Orizaba and Perote. The clou9s were still repos- 
ing on their bases, and the snow-capped summit of 
the Orizaba reflected the rays of the sun, long be- 
fore We felt their scorching touch. The scene waft 
truly magnificent. We breakfasted at El Plan del 
RiOy a village very similar to El Puente. 

There was once a fine causeway extending nearly 
all the way from El Fuente to JTaiapa^ but it was 
badly designed, and is now mostly destroyed by 
the summer torrents, some parts however still re- 
main good. 

We rested an hour at the small village of El 
EficerOy and arrived at this place at about five in 
the evening of the second day after our departure 
from Vera Cruz, and put up at the Gran Sociedctd,^ 
where I still remain. It is probable I may have 
another opportunity of writing to you ere I leave 
Xalapa, although I have hitherto been prevented 
making many observations. If I should have any- 
thing worthy of communication, I will resume my 
pen ; at present I must attend to other duties, and 
remain, &c. 

* A mfiofi and coffee-houae, litenllj the Great Sodetj. 
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LETTER V. 



Xalapa, 28th May, 1824. 



^though I knew the names of several posadaa^ 
I did not inquire which iMts the best, 
Wt without hesitation turned in to the Chran So- 
tUai^ the name being so imposing ; and I have 
nmained here contentedly. The name is very 
ipfKopriate, for within its walls, at all. hours of 
Ae day and the night, there is a <' melange de 
tefet wries de gena^ Two brilliant rooms, ice 
vd coffee rooms, and gambling-rooms, occupy the 
fKrand floor, and afford amusing and ever varying 
yrimens of physiognomy, costume, and character. 
TiUes for breakfast, dinner, and supper, luncheons, 
w&rriendasj^ and chocolate, are spread in the cor- 
lidor, and protected from the weather by a glass 
'Wemmt. 

The kitchen is close at hand, and without doubt 
it ip the best part of the establishment. The pre- 
t,cook is a man of science from Naples, who 
up the character of his countrymen in his 
Midiiity to serve the English, who pay well. He 
gl^Bl us excellent biftekde moutofij for mouUm is 
fl^ pride of the land, and, for aught I know, it 
IflfSf be excellent when in the fields, but if it be, it 
beartainly spoiled in passing through the hands 

"* A vobUe-hoiife. t CoDatkni taken in Ibe cfoiiDg. 
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' W 
of the butcher, for all the science of the profe&S^t^ 

at the Sociedad cannot make it fit to compare witt ^^ 

the worst you get at home. j|h| 

The lodging-rooms are up stairs. RounWie 
first floor there is an open corridor, supported by 
pillars from the patio. Each room has a door, 
this is as much as can be said, for most of 
have no other admission for light and air; 
none have either fixture or moveable besides. I 
was considerably chagrined on perceiving this, for 
I had made up my mind that the shaking of my 
horse for three days had been sufficient enduranoe 
for my bones, and had not at all calculated upon 
their further penance, by lying upon a brick floor. 
Fortunately for me, a generous friend sent me 
about a score of mats, which raised me a little and 
parried the severity of a brick bed. The dirt, too, 
was intolerable, though indeed my room was com- 
paratively clean, for it had been just left by an 
Englishman, who told me he had had it well aho^ 
veiled^ washed, and scowered before he occupied it. 

I have had several inter\'iews with General 
Guadalupe Victoria, whose name is so prominent 
in the history of the revolution. He is ^t 
the present time military chief of the province. 
Having understood that he is always glad to see 
foreigners who arrive here, the whole of our party 
called upon him the day after our arrival. We 
were introduced into the sala ; this room was el&- 
gantly painted with historical subjects on the walls 
and the ceiling; the floor was beautifully marbled. 
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die curtains, pictures, and other furniture, which 
^^dom to be seen in this country at all, were 
hdi^lected and disposed with the greatest taste. 
We waited a few minutes ere the general aj^ared. 
Victoria appears about the age of thirty-six, of 
tmiddle size, and very dark complexion ; his bushy 
Hick whiskers, large black eyebrows, dark and 
iimken eyes, and his forehead overshadowed with 
kng and thick black hair, form a countenance ex- 
braonely morose and forbidding; yet, on closer 
examination, a smile is to be seen on his lips, and 
hfis eyes have an expression of generosity. He is 
i Wrtive of the city of DurangOf and was educated 
It the best college in Mexico. The wildness of 
Uh life, the troops which he has commanded, and 
Ihe service in which he has been engaged for the 
hM ten years, will excuse his want of polish. His 
■■iiect is not commanding, nor are his manners at 
lit dignified, in fact there is little of the general in 
Ids exterior. He bears the character, however, of 
HI affable, unpretending, humane, and generous 
lUm, and is, beyond all doubt, a sincere patriot. 
E found him remarkably inquisitive about the 
ffft&CB of England and France, anxious to obtain 
IMty information, which he seemed to study and 
Hsvolve in his mind with deep thought. I fancied 
Iftm to be a Inan of penetration and judgment, 
iMiough he is accused of a deficiency in both these 
^iudities. He politely assured us his house was 
Mr own, and himself our most faithful servant, 
and promised us an escort, so soon as some of his 
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troops came in, to protect us against that demi-fiend 
Gomes. We left him much pleased with our visit. 

Xalapa is delightfully situated, in a high^lux- 
liant and nNnantic country. I greatly regret that 
I have not been able to make some excuisioa» 
which I had projected, but hope, on some future 
day to put my design into execution. The town 
itself is not an object of particular attraction ; it is 
ill-built, the ground uneven, and the streets conse- 
quently irregular, but they are kept clean, and 
have a lively appearance. 

The society here is universally allowed to be the 
choicest in Mexico. Among the females, there ia 
mwe refinement of manners and accomplishments, 
more sterling education, more virtue aod beauty 
than in any other town in the republic, not except- 
ing even the capital. This superiority, however, 
I imagine, will not Icmg continue, for the conflux 
of foreigners, to which the Xalapenas and Vera* 
cruEanas have owed their advantage over thdr 
countrywomen, has been hitherto confined to the 
coast and its environs, but is now rapidly removii^ 
to Mexico. 

Having this moment received 
Creneral Victoria, intimating that he 
escort ready for our party early 
have, consequently, to make up mydl 
England, and arrange for my joi 
delay. The present goes with 
instant, by his Majesty's ^ 
been unexpectedly deta 
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LETTER VI. 

La Puebla de los Angeles, 
4th Juke, 1824. 

la PuMa de he Angdesy or the Town of the 

JkgAf is a fine name ; it is, in fact, a magnificent 

dtjr, and finely situated on the high road from 

Tea Crux to Mexico ; it is, nevertheless, to use a 

vi^pr term, quite an out-of-the-way place. It is 

qnlly divested of mercantile and political impor- 

and is of consequence only to two classes 

namely, thieves and priests ; for it is the 

hrfquiiltiH of both, and (it is so asserted) the 

kiria cf the two classes, I mean the bishop and 

Ab oppoflor, as GomeK is called, are intimate and 

friends* But more of this an(Hi. I have 

in with an English gentleman, who carries a 

of introductioii to you, and will be the bearer 

present. 

company from Xalapa consisted of two 

full, a litter, and several on horseback. 

eoaches were occupied by many of our former 

and an addition of an old Spaniard, with 

and two children. I continued my journey 

lianeback. Our escort consisted of twenty 

dressed and armed in a pleasing variety 
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of colours and fashions. The commander claimed 
the rank of colonel, but his dress did not' in any 
respect distinguish him from the meanest of his 
soldiers ; his horse and his sabre were both some- 
what superior, and these alone bespoke his rank. 

On entering Xalapa in the evening, I had been 
almost wet through with the heavy Scotch mists, 
so common in this region, but on leaving it early 
in the mommg, we had the finest weather imagin- 
able. The at9iosphere was perfectly clear^ aoA 
the clouds rested on the mountains, leaving a serene 
sky. As we travelled slowly .up the windii^ 
causeway towards la Joya, we enjoyed a perpetual' 
variety of ^prospects of the most magnifioart> 
scenery ; the most romantic ideas my imaginivdcai 
had formed of the ascent to the table land.oi 
Mexico w^e now more than realized : the verdim 
and luxuriance of the surrounding coimtry, aat' 
the smile of an eternal spring, inspired my mind 
with a delight, experienced only by an admirer «l 
nature. But whenever my attention was draifii.. 
from these enchanting scenes to the inhabitant^i. 
whether on meeting with a gang of Indians carrfiH- 
ing their burdens to Xalapa, or on arriving aMpe 
of their miserable huts, the chann, encouraged hfy 
my enthusiasm, has constantly dissolved as befcM. 

La Joya is a small collection of these huts, nolf 
worthy the name of a village. The causeway ended 
here, and the road became very bad : mud, audi: 
stones, and broken lava were constant interruptiont 
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to the progress of the coaches, the company conse- 
quently separated, agredng to reunite at Zcm F^gXMy 
aboBt five leagues further. I kept in close com- 
poj with the colonel of the escort, who was 
imuaing and interesting, if you will allow me to 
i^ so, from his profound ignorance of the world, 
mdthe simplicitly of his questions about England, 
Spglishmen, and Europe in general. Amongst 
oCbv absurdities, he boasted of his own humanity 
Mdlgc&erosity, as well as that of his government, 
JiaOowing me to keep my head upon my shoulders, 
IjUbl my countrymen wotdd have strangled him 
jSie moment he appeared amongst them. This 
Um I have found to be commonly prevailing, 
ilpecially among the soldiers. How we have 
this character, I leave you to find out, for 
>tc yet I think we are indebted for it to 
ikftfipaoiards, whose policy it has been to create 
tfAiogber the greatest hatred agisdnst all foreigners. 
It the British Government did with regard to 
and the French nation, when England 
lything to fear from their power. These 
noticHis, of course, do not extend further 
that class of people who have had no op- 
ity of correcting them. 
;ilie region in whidi Las Vigas is situated, the 
its have found it necessary to plaster their 
Jioiues with mud : warmth becomes a very 
iflble acquisition here. 





From tbence to Fonte, the-country is more level, 
and the raad tolerable. As we followed the baw 
of the Cofire de Feiote, we saw several large 
teciendbs, or fuming estates, nearly all destroyed 
during the revolutionaiy wars. 

At about five in the evening, we arrived at the 
Meson of Perote, our day^s journey being about 
fourteen leagues. 

The town of Perote straggles over a large eztoit 
of ground, but it can accommodate comparatively 
few inhabitants, the bouses having cmly the ground 
floor: and at present it is almost depopulated. A 
few of the best bouses are whitewashed both without 
and within, but by far the greater number are of 
bare mud. Here and there, as I rambled through 
the streets, I discovered a. solitary loom at work ; 
their manufacture is a kind of blanket which the 
Leperosy* the I.azzaroni of the country, twist about 
their bodies, imd which frams the principal part of 
their dress. I also fell In with a pulqlic shop, where 
I, for the first time, tasted of this famous liquor ; I 
did not like it, but afterwards I had the consola- 
tion to 6nd that it was of very inferior quality. 

The famous castle of Perote is situated oa the 
plain at a short distance from the town. I walked 
out to eee it ; it was here that Yturbide seised a 
convoy of three millions of dollars, which the mer- 
chants at Mexico were sending down to Vera ( 



The bills of lading of this specie are now saleable 
as gorermnent securities^ at about fifty per cent, 
diacount. The government has acknowledged 
them as a national debt, but without fixing either 
time or mode of payment. 

A word about the meson: a meson in this 
ODontry supplies the places of inns and cofi*ee- 
hoiues in England ; but, as it differs from them in 
■ne respects, I hope you will not consider it a 
melesi digression to tell you in what that difference 
CDuitts:^*In the first place, instead of coffee or tea, 
vidch you take in England, we get chocolate ; and 
iMtead of being attended by a dapper waiter, in 
pmpB and silk hose, here we wait upon ourselves; 
and inttead of a good dish of roast beef, served up 
fa a gilded saloon, we content ourselves with fried 
em and horse beans, cooked with lard, and per- 
dhance a stewed fowl, which we eat as we may, in 
a smoky kitchen. The meson in every country 
town is distinguished by its appearance, being 
generally the largest building, excepting the church, 
L and cleanly whitewashed on the outside. It is a 
■(uare building, inclosing, in its centre, the yard, 
ftdly occupied with coaches, litters, horses, mules, 
and men of all descriptions and classes ; it has only 
the ground floor, and all the apartments open upon 
dds yard : the entrance is under an archway, which 
is shut up at night by folding doors. On one side 
of the entrance under the arch, we generally find 
the kitchen, and opposite to it the tienda or shop 
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of all things. Both of these accompaniments sro 
of the highest consequence to the meson, yet we 
often find the former without a cook, and the latter 
with empty shelves. In this instance, however, it 
was not so, for as we entered, we distinguished 
above all the voices and noises of the inhabitants 
of the meson yard, that of a scolding cook, *' full 
of oaths*^ and business which she could not get 
through* for two coaches had arrived just before 
us« and the travellers had filled the kitchen, and 
entered upon their different amusements, eating, 
smoking, teasing the poor cook, or perhaps assist- 
ing her by fanning the Are and other kindly offices. 
This was certainly a bad prospect for us, who had 
taken a long ride since breakfast : however, I 
hastened with some of my companions to secure a 
room, and, having seen our horses pro^-ided for, 
took the surest means of procuring a dinner, by 
squeezing through the crowd up to the kitchen 
fire, and makhig friends with the harrassed cook. 
With a good deal of patience, and very good appe- 
tites, we at length got some liot fried eggs, seasoned 
with cayenne pepper, some frixoles. and some had 
bread. With more time and notice, the cook 
assured us she could have procured us s<^me mutton. 
On mv return to our Ixnl-rooni. I found the 
servant* whom we had left in charge, fast asleep, 
and a mule stationetl in the middle of it. This 
will apjx^ar ludicrous to you, but it was consonant 
with every thing around us, and the ap)K^arance 
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of the floor testified that he was not the first tres- 
passer of his kind. The walls had once been 
plastered and whitewashed, but time had stripped 
all off, and laid bare the native mud. There had 
also once been a table in the room, but it had 
boken down, and its wreck was piled in one comer : 
in two other comers there were built solid brick 
squares for the accommodation of the travellers^ 
mattresses, if they are fortunate enough to possess 
any, I had none ; besides these, there was not an 
article of furniture. It was, perhaps, fortunate 
nther than otherwise, that we had only the minia- 
ture resemblance of a rush-light, for, no doubt, the 
d|arknes8 concealed from us an abundance of filth. 
Yety even here, we slept tolerably well, for by the 
time a traveller arrives at Pcrote, he is pretty well 
seasoned to such privations. 

With an expectation, almost amounting to cer- 
tainty, of meeting the notorious bandit, Gomez, 
we set out the next morning ; the good folks at the 
meson used their influence to detain us, but we 
would not be frightened into another night at 
Perote : we left the Spaniards, who were afraid to 
eome on. 

We travelled slowly over the flat uncultured 
pkun of TepeyagualcOf covered with ruined haci- 
andaa. Here I had an opportunity of witnessing 
the remarkable optical deception, mirage. It was 
tlie appearance of a lake of water, receding as wc 
^fproached, and at length vanishing altogether. 

£2 
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The distance from Perote to Tepeyaguolco » 
jil\K-.c ^ven leagues. On our arrival, we took up 
iH:r v^uarters in the same room with our host, his 
wttV, and four children. 

We left this place at five o'clock next morning, 
and, as we made our sortie at the extremity of the 
village, we had just light enough to obsen'e its 
ruinous and bewildered appearance. I also re- 
marked, in its neighbourhood, great quantities of 
the maguey plants, for here we enter the pulque 
land. Until sunrise, we were enveloped in the thick 
clouds which had rested upon the earth during the 
night : aH the sun ap]>eared, they gradually dissi- 
pated, and wc found that we were still travelling 
over a flat and waste plain. The Peak of Orizaba 
continued visible during most of the day. 

We had changed our escort at Tepeyagualco, 
and the change was certainly for the better, for 
these, although very badly clothed, were orderly 
and tolerably well disciplined ; they were a com- 
jKiny from Yturbide'^s favourite regiment. The 
officers were little superior in information to our 
fcirmer colonel; their questions about England, 
its government, and its religion, were equally 
absurd. 

Tlu* monotony of the road was a little relieved 
by our now and then meeting with ruined villages 
and haciendas. At about noon, we arrived at El 
9\}u del Agua^ or the Spring, consisting of a meson 
:uid a few niiscTable dwellings, which take their 
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I Mine from a warm spring in the neighbourhood : 

I Kfcn leagues from Tepeyagualco. 

■ In two hours we reached Nopalucay which is 

I dxHit three leagues further, and were prevailed 

I apon to rest there for the night, hearing frightful 

I aooounts of thieves, murders, and crosses, on the 

I M^ghbouring' mountains, and particularly in the 

I imt of pines, called the Pinal, through which 

I wahould have to pass. I everywhere noticed that 

I dme people are very forward in giving dreadful 

r Mounts of the country, frequently they would 

I nroely consent to our continuing our journey for 

I fav, almost, we should be eaten up by the thieves ; 

[ ttd although these apprehensions prevail almost 

\ iroywhere, I believe they are generally without 

I fcundation. Some years ago, accidents happened 

frequently, but we hear of few now ; be excepted, 

knrever^ the capador, whose depredations against 

,.aD European Spaniards have continued unabated 

fer several years. I, notwithstanding, very readily 

jytxd to pass the night in Nopaluca, in preference 

.to the Pinal. In consequence of this arrangement, 

m had a longer season of rest, and were better 

ipMepared to face the expected dangers of the en- 

aaing day. 

In the morning we sallied from our place of 

; .dwiler and repose, and entered the forest of pines 

ad oaks. We made every preparation for an 

iMttck, but we had not that satisfaction, the only 

^ ^T i o n s we met were a group of Indians^ devoutly 
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carrying heavy crosses, barefooted, in penaOc« for 
some supposed ain. The road through the wood 
affords specimens of very romantic scenery, but it 
is very heavy travelling : we passed a coach that 
had brolcen down. 

At Accfjete, I again tasted the pulque, and fouod 
it excellent, being new and &ee from the foetid 
oneU which it acquires with age, and which ia a 
proof pf its strength. 

Amoxoguey the next town, about three leagues 
from Acaxete, is the prettiest place on this side 
Xalapa. It possesses several good churches^ and 
a fine square. It is about the same distance froBi 
PuebU. 

As we t^proach Puebla, the prospect is vetj 
grand; it lies over a fine, ext^ided plain of highly 
rich and futile land, covered with numberlds 
haciendas and villages, with the city in the midst; 
the whole is crowned with a large ridge of mouO' 
tains, of which the snowy tops of the Popocatept^ 
and the IwtaxahwUl are the principal and most 
commanding objects. The Indians, with their 
empty panniers and baskets, and their asses freed 
from their burdens, filled the road as we approached 
nearer the city. We put up at the Meaon M 
Ckruto, a miserable place, but the best. 

The <nty of Puebla is magnificently built on « 
level foundation, and with the greatest regularity ; 
itte houses have generally but f>ae story above 
ttff ground floor, though many have two: dw 
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htts in the suburbs are built of mud, and are 
iDhabited by tribes of villains, well known to be 
■leh ; in fact, their character for villany of all 
'Ms is well established throughout the country, 
mi I understand Queretaro enjoys the same re- 
undoubtedly it is in a great degree 
ed. It is also remarked, that in both these 
P&8, although there are many rich families, 
are few or none that may be termed respect* 
' INe: education is at the lowest ebb, and the morals 
'#doa8. At the same time, these are the two prin- 
^itlfBiy and we may say, the only two manufacturing 
oMfils in the country, where the people are well 
mfhjed, and where business and industry are 
;Jfety apparent ; the causes of this it would be in- 
■itartingto investigate; but that I leave to others. 
'i^^^tbe manufactures of Puebla are numerous; 
are, in general, rude, yet they have sup- 
, and in a great measure continue to supply, 
consumption of the country. The principal 
h ia cotton, which they spin and weave into 
ilout strong calico : they have not attained the 
of bleaching, and this cloth is consumed in the 
Glass and earthenware are next in import- 
, and some of their specimens are beautiful 
;$Bd clever ; they copy the style of the Chinese.^ 
fjSbey have also print works of importance. Hats 
the Arrieros and Indians are generally pur- 
ued here. The manufacture of leather is also 
d, but inferior to that of some other places. 
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Besides some of these establisfaments, I believe 
there is nothing worth a visit but the cathedi^« 
and that, for splendour, riches, and elegance, sur- 
passes every other in the country.* I witnessed a 
prooession, in honour, I believe^ of St. Anthony, 
to the cost of my mairrow-bones ; it was attended 
with all the buffoonery, but nothing of the splen* 
dour and attractiveness of those I have witnessed 
in Italy ; yet this was excessively thronged, » 
abject is the prostration of the minds of these dib* 
lilded people, under the influence of priestcraft. 
I was glad to escape from the crowd, on over* 
hearing them mutter "j'wdio, hereje^'^f &c., whkli 
in this country, has been the precursor of martyr- 
dom by stoning.—- Yours, &c. 

* It would require a volume to describe the riches of this chuidi; 
sofiff M I am judge, there is not a ehuich In Italy, or probably tfvoi 
in Europe, with such an amount of gold, silver, and pr^ous stooei. 

-f- Jew, heretic, infidel, Protestant, dsmon, are all synonymoof 
tenns in HejUcan Spanirii, if not in ClMtilian. 
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LETTER VII. 

Mexico, 7th June, 1824. 



«<^ii 



.We left FueUa on the 5th instant, in a krge 
itmpmjy our party having be^i joined by sevend 
tlawilliiii fixmi Oriaaba and Oaxaeaj and some 
4m Puehla; in Bhoart, we mustered eight coaches 
mU fitted, and nine on horseback, besides the 
#igrt, which consisted of thirty men. In this 
\- Wlywe left. Puehla at about nine oVlock in the 
> vnmig, and directed our course towards the snow, 
alfipad mountains ofPopocatepetl andlxtaxahuatl; 
, iH Ae foot of the latter lies the road to Mexico, 
I '■ licsving the famous city and Teocalli* of Cho^ 
|i Wla.to the left, we travelled over a fine country, 
y hitter cultivated.than any I had yet seen, enjoying 
I, jfte sublime prospect of the tremendous ridge of 



mountains which separate the valley of 
VMUa from that of Mexico. 
I- >^ three o^clock we arrived at San Martin, a 
' Jaomey ^of about eight leagues. The coaches were 
' jillfiin- rapidly along when the road was good ; the 
i Mexican postilions disUke slow movements, and 
it^will be the fault of the mules, if we have to com- 
firin of the tardiness of our prepress. There are 
'^^ SMHiiiidMMtforBniBQCeMoouDtordMelBdUuiteiiipks. 
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ten mules to each coach, two are harnessed to the 
pole, and one of them mounted by a postilion ; 
five mules precede these, and three leaders, with 
another postilion make up the complement. When 
a rich family or party travel, they have a change 
of mules which run loose by the side of the coach. 
The body is large and commodious, shaped like 
our old-fashioned hackneys, but the frame and 
hanging of them are very different ; the wheels -are 
twice the size of ours, and fixed at the four cor- 
ners of a strong frame, measuring about twelve 
feet by nine. This size is necessary for its secu- 
rity, and is pulled with safety over rocks and 
falls, where ours would inevitably be dashed to 
pieces. The springs consist simply of the strcmg 
straps by which the body of the coach is hung to 
the frame, and which answer the purpose very 
well. 

At San Martin we got a comfortable lodging in 
a private house; it is a straggling mud-built 
town^ thinly populated : we found the inhabitants 
more polite in their address and manners than most 
we had hitherto seen, and they are certainly uilde* 
serving of any opprobrium, which the circumstance 
of its being the native place of Gomez may throw 
upon them. There are several mesones^ but they 
are all in a wretched condition. 

We set out again at six in the morning, and 
continued travelling over a fine country, until 
we entered the forest of pines at the Ptiente de 
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T umeh ica. The peculiar rituation o{ this spot is 
neh, that a handful of men might stop the march 
of an army; hence it is called the <* MalpasOj'" at 
kmi passage, though I believe it may claim ari^t 
\ to its name from its being'notoriously the resort of 
Mbbers. For the latter reascm, we remained the 
djght at San Martin, although we might with ease 
bnre readied this place. 

Mh Frio bears the same character, and certainly 
both these situations, in the midst of the forest, 
mte very convenient for thieves. Rio Frio, so 
called from a rivulet which runs throu^ it, consists 
of three or four large houses on a spot of clear 
it well deserves its name from its intense 



The mountains are covered with magnificent 

trees ; Humboldt tells us, that the King of 

Spain sent to have the finest of them cut for his 

iiaiy yard, and that they were never taken away; 

Hbtj still remain to rot. 

' After descending three or four leagues, we came 
tk ifght of the valley of Mexico. Unfortunately, 
tte city is concealed; the prospect is neverthe- 
ir 'kia grand beyond description, and strikes the 
: -BoBopean traveller with peculiar force. The 
*ijifgMMini1 of the picture is the woody declivity 
of Ae mountain we were descending, through 
""Mdch the winding road is discovered, and the 
Ma de Cordova on an eminence. The valley is 

^ . jtanpened with innumerable villages and haci- 

*■ ■ 
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etidw^; the extensive marshes and swamps, coTcrfid 
«i(h kwjsr ^u^d thick grass and rushes, appeared in 
the distance like luxuriant meadows and green 
cMti ; the canak, and part of the lakes of Chalco 
and Tcacuco relieve the landscape; remarkable 
vcilcanic mountains, of a conical form, rise snd- 
donly in the plain ; it is behind one of these that 
iho (CiMm rity is hidden. The view is bounded 
by the distant mountains of AxtMCOf almost oon- 
foimdixl with the clouds. 

The Vonta dc Cordova is a solitary, dirty meaan, 
of Hunpicious character. 

Wo reached Ayoil^ just before dark, and al- 
though we were so near the capital, we passed 
the night most miserably. At about a league 
finwu Ayotla, we entered upon a raised causeway 
which conducted us in a straight line to the gates 
«%f Mexict>. 

The first object of the city, which we discerned 
at a diAtancts was the cathedral, elevated consi- 
derably alK>ve all the other buildings. It appeared 
Xw )v at most two or three miles distant, and we 
unanimously urged on our worn-out horses, ele- 
vatinl with the thoughts of arriving in half an hour ; 
but I measured, by my watch, mile after mile, and 
still the cathedral appeared to be no nearer. And 
I found I had counted three leagues, ere we entered 
till* gati*s. This annoying deception arises from 
the iierfect flatness of the country, and the absence 
ttf any object to intercept the view. 
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We had little difficulty at the GarUa,^ and 
anived at about ten o'*clock at the Gran Sociedad^ 
die most tolerable inn I have met with in the 
eountry^ but bearable only for a couple of days. 
Having brought you to the city of Mexico, my 
letter comes to its conclusion ; in about a 
ith I hope to resume my task, and to prove 
interesting to you than I have hitherto been, 
on a barren subject, which always fails of affording 
interest-»I remain, &c. 



* OaiiUs the gtte where the customJumie eBtabliahment !•• 
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LETTER VIII. 

Mexico, 10th July, 1824. 

I have deferred, till now, the continuation of my 
letters, in order that I might be the better able to 
do justice to your expectations. 

The entrance to Mexico, by the Vera Cru« gate^ 
is not calculated to realize the high expectationB 
we naturally form of the Golden City. The e(mp 
d*cHli however, on turning the comer to the Cedb 
del ArxobispadOy is such as at once to convince us 
that fame has not proclaimed too loudly its magni 
ficence and grandeur. This street is wide, and the 
buildings are for the most part of stone ; it con- 
ducts to the great square, which is embellished by 
the fronts of the National Palace and the Cathedral, 
and in the centre stands the colossal bronze statue 
of Charles IV.* * 

VIThen I first entered Mexico, and had arrived 
thus far, filled with admiration, I was surprised at 
a sudden silence which in an instant pervaded 

* This stitue hai linoe been ranored. 
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every living object. The coaches of our party 
stopped ; the horsemen checked their steeds, and 
looked around with an appearance of alarm ; tlic 
; dogs ceased their barking, and the children their 
i crying; the leperos no longer vociferated their 
I fora la iarde \* all nature might have undergone a 
[ sadden revolution : I thought of an earthquake, 
; but felt none, and I heard nothing but the tinkling 
cf a night4)ell ; the effect was instantaneous. I 
had checked my horse from an instinctive impulse, 
or firom the effect of example, and at length 
noovered presence of mind to turn towards 
one of my fellow travellers on horseback, an old 
Gmdkufmy'f for the purpose of ascertaining the 
■oming of this strange event. He was leaning 
fa w a i d on his saddle, with one hand on the 
fnamel, holding the tightened reins, the other 
had taken hold of his hat, and was descending 
aisiwly with it from his head : his countenance, 
opressive of great attention and anxiety, fine 
iparkling eyes, overshadowed by his bent eye- 
hrowB, a fine Roman nose, and noble profile, formed 
a-picture of the deepest interest : I asked him, for 
hu life, what was the matter. For a moment he 
did not answer, but the next instant he exclaimed, 
■* JXos, «u Majeaiadj inquese, hombrey inquese T^ 

" EzpUined hereafter. 

^ QarTumln b an •ppeUatkm of contempt given to fiuropean Spaniardi 

by the Creoles. 

t Ood, his Mije«ty, kned, mao, kneel ! 

f2 
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.xt-tiu!tis<: It 'M same time from his horse and 
%..!f*:^ ^nni ^i» knee$. I was startled at this, and 
u •.f^uftt; 7f Y tk'ad, saw all the world in the same 
^M^utr, ,iini dih:mvt trembling with fear I no longer 
^^MtfiittM v.* ivmply with the Spaniard's injunc- 
Ktu utd ?tt»cantly was on my marrow bones. In 
itiN <4i*ia!XH\ I had time to collect my ideas, and 
: iixcx»\*n\i chat a coach had just appeared in the 
>^ittti\\ siirnnmded by burning candles and lan- 
vt •!.<(« ,t!Ki that it w|is slowly approaching towards 
is« piV\t\KHi by a man with a hand bell, which 
wi\»v\xt to Ih' tho same I recollected to have heard 
Jluu^ the whole of this pantomime. That this 
mi%i the iilijtH*t of the people's veneration, and that 
*i ^^ itiinu* religions procession, was now evident. 
\h It i^iUHiMl slowly by, I ])erceived within, a priest 
«(lh «i long face, having his hands crossed on his 
b«\vMt« and two l)oys holding lighted candles. 
'I%\Y wen* carrying the host for the purpose of 
HliiiiniNtering extreme unction to some person 
v«4i hli« denthlnnl. I thought that the slow pace 
.«! which the procession moved, was hardly com- 
|iMlilile with such an emergency, yet so it is. 
\l rtll e.ventM« the mystery was explained, for the 
hk^ iif the ehureh is, that so long as the bell is 
K^*«iihI« luitN nniNt be off, all business and motion 
s\u'«e, and that, so long as the coach is in sight, 
vvs'i Y Unly nuist remain on their knees, and two 
<«.>i\tlei'N foiluw the coach to enforce it. The 
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English, or heretics, must do the same as the rest. 
Some who have imprudently refused to conform, 
have lost their hats, and had stones thrown at 
tbem : we are now, however, able to distinguish 
the awful bell at a distance, and we seldom allow 
ourselves to be caught by it There are some of 
the natives, and many Spaniards, who, although 
compelled to follow these imperious customs, think 
for themselves, and grudge the time thus wasted : 
of this class was my friend the Gachupin. 

I think an Englishman cannot come to Mexico, 
without receiving a powerful impression, if I 
may so call it, of cheerfulness and gaiety, inspired 
fay a beautiful sky and clear atmosphere, and the 
pkasing serenity of every object around him : it 
was so at least with me. 

You are already aware that the streets are all 
baik in direct lines ; with very few exceptions, we 
can trace them in an extended and beautiful per- 
spective to the extremity of the city, and the view 
10 then terminated by the mountains which sur- 
sound the plain on every side. The houses are 
Mostly of two stories in height, and all the win* 
dows are ornamented with balconies. They are 
dther stuccoed or painted, and their flat, ter- 
need, and turretted roofs give them an elegant 
sfipearance. A frequent recurrence of extensive 
palaces, with highly-finished exteriors, and visible 
at a dista»ce, adds greatly to the beauty of the 
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streets. Some few of the numerous churches and 
convents are also ornamental, but, in general, thej 
tend to disfigure the view rather than otherwise. 

The shops afford very little show; the odIj 
tradesmen who evince any ambition to shine in thk 
way are the butchers and the soap-dealers, who 
decorate their establishments with flags, garlands^ 
coloured paper, fringe, and everything of a gaudy 
nature that they can invent. The drapery and 
millinery shops have no other ornament than well 
garnished shelves, and a picture of a virgin or some 
patron saint. They have no windows, two or three 
doors being at once admission for the light, the 
air, the dust, and the customer. 

Both sides of the streets are well flagged ; and 
under these flags run the common sewers. In 
the centre of the street there is also an opoi sewcv 
or drain, but they are now about covering this 
with flags. 

At about ten o^clock the innumerable carriages 
begin to move, and continue incessantly until ten 
at night ; and from the same hour in the morning, 
till sunset, horses, with the stately pace called the 
Mlbrt }NMO, constantly parade the streets, the riders 
being dressed in all the luxury of the country 
fashion. 

Every family of moderate respectability keeps 
one or two coaches, and two pairs of mules. The 
expense is about eight hundred to a thousand doU 
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Ian per annum. One of them is always ready 
hamedaed in the patio, although they are some- 
timel not called for once in a week. The form of 
the coach bodies is very handsome ; they are fan- 
cifully, though not tastefully decorated with draw- 
ings, the subjects of which are generally Henthen 
mythology, battles, or water pieces : this taste is, 
however, getting out of fashion, and the coaches 
now built, are not disfigured with it. The fumi- 
toreis richly carved and gilded, and similar in prin- 
ciple to those we met with on the road from Xalapa, 
though somewhat less clumsy. The coachman 
rides one ci the mules, leaving the view before the 
catriage uninterrupted: the appearance ioui en^ 
smMey with the mules so far a^-head, is ungraceful 
to ma ^English eye, accustomed to the neatness of 
aa English carriage. For ease and security, how* 
, nothing can surpass them. 
The equipment pf a charroy the name given to 
amiateur of the national dress of both himself 
and bis horse, is very curious, and well worth 
making a drawing of. With the assistance of the 
atoompanying sketch, and the following explona- 
tkm, you will form a pretty correct idea of the 
man and horse. I will begin at the top. 

The aornibrero is a low hat, with a wide brim, in 
the style of the Quakers, made of wool, dyed 
brown, green, black, or grey ; the shade is lined 
with gold lace ; the band is a thick cord of gold, 
terminating in a gold tassel, which plays upon the 
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brim. The neck is generally left open, or oMi^ 
fined with a very small cravat, or a black ribbon. 
A round jacket is worn, commonly made of pvintad 
calico, butsince cloth has becomecheap, (aboutfifty 
shillings a yard,) it is preferred ; it is richly et^ 
broidered with silk braiding, gold lace, and fur. 
The waistcoat is not very particular. ThebreedMi 
are of cloth or velveteen, supported by a band of 
canton crape, terminating in a gold tassel; the 
seams are concealed under embroidery, gold laoe, 
and bell buttons ; they open just above the knee^ 
in order to exhibit, what they are the most proud 
of, the botas. They are also lined in the seatt 
with buck or goat skin, which makes Uiem mort 
durable, and in some measure diminishes the great 
extravagance of the dress. The betas BreaCraBg 
buck skins, richly embossed and carved, with re- 
presentations of fancy figures, flowers, and Chinese 
scenery. They are folded with great pains round 
each leg, and tied under the knees with a beautiful 
silk garter, terminating with a gold tassel. A 
higher ton still, is to have these botas also em- 
broidered with gold and silver; they are very 
heavy for wear, but protect the legs well, and 
afford so firm a hold on the saddle, that with them 
it would be difficult to fall. The common Wel- 
lington boots are generally worn, but the true 
charro prefers the winged boots, which leave the 
ancle at liberty, and protect his botas from the 
dirt ; these arc frci}uently lined with green velvet. 
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and richly bound. The spurs arc enormous things^ 
weighing about a pound each, rude chains and 
domsy iron bars bind it to the foot, the rowels 
are frequently four inches in diameter; three 
inches is a common size. The manga comes 
above all : this is a cloak made of cloth of a fine 
blue or purple colour, with a hole in the centre, for 
the head to pass through ; it is about ten feet long 
by five broad, the four comers are sometimes 
rounded off: gold and embroidery are lavishly 
expended in the centre and at the edges, in the 
fbnn of flowers and flourishing devices ; but as it 
would, wh|n put on, entirely conceal the magnifi- 
cent dress underneath, it is in general thrown round 
the seat, both ends hanging on the left side of the 
hone; or one arm is put through the head-hole, 
and the rich embroidery thus completely extended, 
and exposed to view. 

The horse^s equipment is not less remarkable^ 
His forehead is decorated with a thick fur, which 
overshadows his eyes, and, when well matched in 
colour with a highly spirited horse, it gives him a 
noble appearance. The bridle, although loaded 
with silver, is ugly, and far from affording the 
.el^ance of the double reins used in England ; the 
bit is excessively heavy, hence arises the great faci- 
lity with which the most spirited horses are ma- 
naged by their riders. The saddle is of the highest 
importance, for, nine times out often, it costs much 
more than the horse. I was shown one which cost 
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upwards of two thousand dollars;* while the hokie 
which wore it might be worth about a hundred: it^ 
belonged to the Marquis of Vivanoo. The fiudiini 
is evidently Moorish, introduced by the Moors Mb 
Spain, and from thence it has crossed the Atlantic: 
The pummel is an elevated knob, sometimes oma* 
mented with a lion^s head in brass or silver; the 
high back is bound with silver or gold Scmie few 
are even studded with precious stones. The sett 
is a cushion covered with a case of skin or leather; 
this case is divided into several parts, and extends 
from the horse^s shoulders and neck, covering his 
sides, his back, and his rump, and boidered wiA 
small steel or silver ornaments, which beat against 
his legs, and tinkle like so many bells. This is 
also an article of great luxury in the equipment, 
the finest of them are of rich sable, finished with 
an abundance of rich embroidery; others, and 
those which certainly look the best, are of black 
bear-skin ; the most common are of stout leather, 
embossed, carved, or embroidered. At the pum- 
mel, the artnaa de agua^f two undressed calf or 
goat skins, are hung ; these are kept there, because 
the dress would not be considered complete with- 
out them, but are of use only when it rains ; they 
are then spread over the legs of the rider, and aie 
a good defence from a passing shower, but an 
hour'^s heavy rain would wet them through^ A 
sabre is also fixed at the pummel of the saddle, 

* £400 sterling. f Water arms. 



gaaaiag uoder the left knee of the ridw. The 
^^irups are cut out of blocks of wood, iogenioiwl^ 
f^arved, and these are coTered with the ^iMnb^tM,* 
pieces of skin or leather to protci^t the foot fhrni 
nin or mud. The interior of the saddle » of rude 
.vwkinanshlp, and very liable to injure the hone. 
, While I ani upon the subjei't of dreM^ I vill 
y^ve you a sketch and a passing remark or tiR> 
upon that of the ladies, with which indeed I ought 
to have commenced in preference. When I camo 
■Hit early in the morning, I found them already 
Jping to mass: after this religions ceremony. and 
.^Uty is over, (and it must be performed every day,) 
i^^ very rarely walk in the streets. The nUMt 
bvout go to mass before breakfast, the more idle 
il aay hour before noon. Their shopping Is done 
n foot, but their calls always in the carriage, 
riieir dress for mass, shopping, and viiiti la uni- 
(smly the same ; a block sarcenet drcM, white rilk 
iockiags, and coloured satin shoes ; Home few, of 
e taste than the rest, wear black slioea, but the 
Kkings are invariably white. The shawl, or rdl, 
■Qed mantilla, is of black taff'etan in the centre, 
Ordered all round with brood black blond lace^aod 
I the front, a large black lace veil di-ncend* to the 
middle of the body. This veil is on c-<«cntial put 
of the dress; in (act, by the quality at the ntao- 
^|Ua we can eanly diatinguish tha quaUty of the 
t ia worn down, by ti>e very dtmat, tlw 




very iMldiful, and the very ugly; those of more 
tiste or beauty fold the veil on the head, .illowing 
ooljr the ?nda to fall on the neck and shouldcn, 
tbus leaving the face cspuscd, without fear of spoil- 
ing or injuring their complexions. A bonnet is 
never worn, of any shape or description, — except by 
one lady, as I ubaervcd to my friend who actrom- 
^tanied nic, as a carriage passed rapidly, with two 
footmen behind, and an clderl_v female head ap- 
peared at the sash, with a large sbnw bonnet on, 
inclining upwards over the left eye, which seenMd 
to court attention. She is the relict of the -iMt 
viceroy, Odonaju, is very ambitious for <liili>&- 
tion and eicpects a move from every penon abe 
meets, particuUa-Iy Englishmen, of whom sift'bto 
B favourable opinioa. She wears tfaat cnrioa»baa- 
net on all occaaons and in all pbces; she orden 
her coachman to drive faster than the plebeivs 
are accustomed to, and places two footmm be- 
hind. '- 
The ladies here are not more independent than 
they are at home ; in tbe morning, when in the 
mantilla and skya^ they may valk in the streets 
without bdlig accompanied by one of tbe other sex, 
but it woiiM ^ considered highly indecoroas to 
iralk in the evenhig^ in a coloured dressy without a 
;ekvslier: th^ generally, howev«*, even in the 
morning, take a aertant-or child 'with them for d>e 
sake of'oon^ny; and I must infotm you tiiat 
servants are treated with the same courtesy and 
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deference which is due to •equids; they wfMi hy 
the side of their mistresses, chattfi^ aad smoking 
together, mutually furnishing each other with cigars 
or Spsey and their tastes apd'opipions are muti^ally . 
consulted and aocommodatedin thepurchi^es they 
make; notwijLbstandingy the servant is^geiieraUy an 
ignorant Indian^ who never had lunbition to seek 
infpi?mation or improvement of her mind, and' who 
knows not how to respect her superiors, or be 
grateful for favours^ ^ i 

A resident iuTthe capital knows little of the In- 
dians: their history forms an object of very little 
cMiiiosity aniong the Creole Spaniards, and little 
infonaatiDar is to be obtainqd from them respecting 
their feal state in their tribes, or even in the vil-. 
lUgeaicHihabited by them, where the influence of[ 
tM whites is sufficiently removed^ to leave them 
19i^rty tOideyelc^ their national character. A re- 
8!Mrdh of this nature would be highly interesting : 
Hm^boVlt, as far as he has gone, is very correct in 
hta^oeo^ntsof them. In the towns, and under the 
if^kittediale influence of the whites^ we see them in a 
ipitpiation} and character very different from what is 
MiUy their own. Still, in this character, a short 
Ameriplioa #ill be interesting to you, and I will tell 
jiiii'^a^ we see of. them in Mexico, 
.ifl'lieir principal business here appears to be 
iiUeneM and intoxioalion, imtil hunger calls them 
» Bcti0b ; thiey tb^a hire themselves to the neig^- 
iiiRg faaisielidaS) or to the low^ employments 
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in town, bring to market, fruits, v^etables, ttid 
flowers : their gains last them but a day. Thcjf 
will bear the greatest privations and hardsfaipl, 
and never tire at work when forced to it; ikejr 
desire no better fare than their tortillas, cfaile^ atill 
pulque, and bare mud walls with a mat to lie on. 
Many of them, undoubtedly, are industrious and 
careful, and have learned some trade, such as thoae 
of masons, carpenters, shoemakers, and even taikn, 
in which they evince as much capacity and under- 
standing as the whites. The Indians may be 
easily distinguished by their nakedness, wearmg 
only small leather breeches and sandids, Wftk a 
blanket over their shoulders ; by their bright cop- 
per colour, roimd face, stupid coimfenance, bkidc 
dull eyes wide apart, beardless cheek, uncsropped 
black hair ; their filthiness ; and, if in motkm, 1^ 
a peculiar jog trot they always go at, with an in* 
fant or a hamper on their backs. The women have 
their heads imcovered, wear a loose cotton jacket, 
and petticoats of home manufacture ; their features 
and expression of countenance are bad, and diey 
are, without exception, the ugliest race of women 
I ever saw. After fifteen they begin to look aged« 
and at thirty, almost monsters of ugliness ; an ex- 
ception would be considered a phenomenon. Their 
market cries, meant for Spanish, are as extraordi- 
nary and unintelligible as those <^ London. A 
common vice among the women, and to which they 
have an extraordinary propensity, is quarrelling 
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and fighting^) at which they are very furioud, with 
knives or stolies in tbeir fisis, and children on their 
backs; but certainly Uie charabfeeifttic of both 
sexes is drunkenness; at all times of the day, from 
e^t in the morning till the same hoar at night, 
the carcases of druidcen Indians- are Ijring in the 
streets, in all parts of the towti, and particularly 
near the puiqueriasj in much the same situation 
as the one I described to you at Alvarado. 

These people are, however, far from being the 

greatest ntiitoflc^ of the town ; the effects of iheir 

idktiess, quarrels, and drurikerjiesss are confined to 

themselves, tor those whose senses might be sup- 

poMd liable to be affected, are so accustomed to 

dy^se scenes, that they pass without noticing them. 

The class of people most to be ajqnrehended, ate 

the mixt, partaking at once of the ktzitess of the 

Indiiui^ and the superior cunning of the white. 

^ese gain a miserable livelihood by cheating, 

tkeft, and every species of vice. They are very 

' tHIinefous hi every town, and are distinguished by 

.the honourable title of liepers, which is certainly 

yety appropriate. Their only clothing is cotton 

" ^a w ^s , aiHl a coarse blanket thro^^ round their 

:4hduldeii« ; and moi^<)^ thekn have no i«abitation8. 

^l(f iky of theih hawk about the streets sundry arti- 

' ^tM tdt sale, of Which ten parts out of twelve ore 

^ipiMb^Uy stolen. The employment of a large 

pber is the sdling of lottery tickets ; four or 

i win stadon themselves at the corner of every 

g3 
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street, whilst others pursue their trade as ikej 
walk, all crying with an incessaal and aano^ 
ing song, El uUkno bittetiio de Sar San Jaae ftm 
me ha quedado para la tatdeJ^ The lotteriea aw 
put under the patronage of the virgin or aonie 
other saint, and every one buys of that one in 
whose saint he has most confidence. It has beta 
remarked, that the lottery cries form a featurerin 
the character of. Mexico, their constancy certainly 
makes them striking to every stranger. 

While my fiiend and I were making the above 
observations, we were traversing the beautiful 
streets in the neighbourhood of the Gran Sodedad 
and the Profesa Church and Convent ; we turned 
into the Portal de Mercaderes^ (Merchants'* Por- 
tico,) from the CaUe de loe Plateroe. 

This portal is Mexico in miniature. Heie I 
found a collection of all the classes and characters 
I had before observed. The dr^ss of the rich 
Spanish merchant, standing at his warehouse dour, 
is similar in fashion to what is worn in Europe, 
but his coat is very badly made, very old, and vary 
shabby. Here, too, were the shopkeepers full of 
business, in their print jackets, without hats ; the 
charro, in the luxury of the country dress ; the 
muleteers, clad in leather ; the Indian, with his 
hamper on his back, trotting through the crowd ; 
and the leper, with his blanket and half concealed 

* The IjMt tidcet of oar Lord Saint Joseph (or otfiernliit) wlikb I 
have left for this eyeniog's lottery, with a long cmphasli on the ]aat 
iroid. . 
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TUBty sword ; and the fine lady with her servant, 
and paper cigar. All these were promiscuously 
mixed together with all the independence and ob- 
stinate elbows of republican equaUty. As they 
moved to and fro, no one appeared ta make room 
for his neighbour ; the cold reservedness of each, 
in fact an incivility in their manners, is worse than 
the cold/^ ne sfais quoi which the Frenchman^ so 
justly oompliuns of on visiting England. All the 
pillars, and the space between the doors of the 
bouses, were occupied by stalls, where men, women, 

^ and children carried on their little trades in trinkets. 
From the Portal, we crossed the street and en- 
tered the Parianj a bazaar, where all the retail 
business is done. It is a square building of about 
a hundred and twenty yards, divided into unifoim 
compartments by two principal cross streets, and 
others subdividing it into something in the (ox^xi 
of a labyrinth. The whole is occupied by shops, 
laid apevL by three, four, or five dehors, but without 
wiadows. If there is the least space between any 
<d the docHTs, it is invariably occupied by a stidl. 
They have generally only the ground floor, with 
momsi in the roof for stores, and are well furnished 

./jldth> shelves, on which the goods are fancifully as- 
sorted. In a room behind, the bales and larger 
.^iMspodities are kespL The several entrances to 

>MlJlm Parian ase provided with st^ro^g gates, and 

Hillb:bimen both jjoside and outside, and fTopetty 
sny amount is left to their charge in perfect 



aecurity • they arc opened at eight ii 
and rtiat at dusk. 

The tytteiD <dtnupam (transfer) is caniedto > 

great exteot here. Some of the beat abopa, on h i S a ^ 

let, will bring to the Ust tenant, for good wil^tm, 

or even twraty thousand dollars. The orijgiiiiif 

this, both in shops and bouses, was a demand iat 

the value of fixtures, wall pamtiogs, and impraVe- 

BtentB, placed at the expense cf the tenant, iAd, 

when he left, thus transfered them to his • 

—by degrees, the demand for central i 

became bo great, that these enmnous pivuiiwus 

were given, to induce a tenant to leave; andtbe^ are 

estimated by every tenant as real property, iriiidi 

he can realise whenever he leaves tbe situitiaD- 

The fixtures are not generally worth vmx^ than 

three or four hundred dollars. The rents ore fttni 

twen^ to upwards erf a hundred dfdlors per modth. 

, Now Aot we are on the snl^ect, we will take a 

tn^tetiew cf the cMnmerce of Mexioa Five 

It and two Aneicon booses com'jwiae bie 

he Cordgn establishments, and nearly the 

tf the importations are mode through tbeir 

u-tlM7, oonsequeBtly, are colled first hands, 

nimg s(t few in nomba-, might easily com* 

Hd tte trade aeoording to their own wishes, did 

tta eMeert; bnt never was there a tcAairjt 

» auidtMMMr, in wfai«h thve-wete not so^m 

AUlUfc aad fttaigri'itHMnta, and so it is here- 

k- ptiMjpol sdc* ore mode to die Porttl mer- 



(Ants, who Bremen of l«rge capitkl, and generally 
old Spaniards, who were merchants under the 
ancient tjatent of monopoly, and are now the few 
who have had die good sense and talent to turn 
with Ae limes, and employ their capital to advan- 
tage, under the new system of free trade. These 
mm endeavour to keep a large asBortment of all 
kinds of goods, so that no customer may go away 
unser\ed ; they supply the Parian, and the country 
trade, allowing credits, and have their own agentn 
in the interior also. 

In the country trade they have hitherto had a 
partial monopoly, which has been very lucrative, 
but the foreigners are extending their business^ 
and the country people find their way to the first 
hands in Mexico, so that the Spaniards cannot 
long expect any very brilliant results from it. The 
foreigners also supply the retailers in town to a 
great extent, cutting off a large share of the Portal 
business, their not allowing long credits, alone 
prevents their securing the whole. 

In general, the character of the merchants for 
good faith is but equivocal ; they talk a great deal 
about their punctuality and honour, and this is at 
once a proof that it is not a matter of course, that 
they are either punctual or honourable. There 
Btt many amongst them, nevertheless, whose word 
tury be credited, and whose honour may be relied 
UVt to the utmost. Yet the maxim followed by the 
chant on his arrival, is to take every 
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miti ftrr*'*y" tiU-he finds him a maa othootnar, 
m^ }^ ^ parfactly authorized in this pracwtticnt- 
Hp^ 4S«i^le of the people themselves, who dml, 
«AIi ««ch other with the greatest dratrust. BrduNn. 
M* •npkiyed in every negociatitm, and in cB aq# { 
« 4iqwte, Ihnr decision is law. The contractafti 
lAer this, dares not refuse to fulfil his contraqtf 
altogether, but by shuffling and chicanwy he mtfj 
gain ctnaiderable advantages, gainst which thane 
oan be no Bofeguard, bot the botwur of those iff: 
deal with. On the whole, however, C<Misideriiv 
how ibuch tbe.foreigaar» are exposed, and leftin 
the poww of the native mochants, they have hti 
very little to complain of in their conduct, bejoid 
dte petty and shabby advantages wloch they likrm 
somethnoa detected. Two instances only ol extob: 
sive £r««d h&ve reached my knowledge. Mai^. 
Ewopean natknu would be found much wwse a* 
this score, if thoir commercial character were 
wrutinised. 

Until iiuw, it lias been diflictiU to make returna 
to Englaiid for goods, there have been few bills of 
exchange in which the merchants have had confi- 
dence, aad specie costs upwards of ten per cent, 
to be placed in London. Cochineal is scarce and 
high priced, and there is yet no other priwluce that 
can beexported. However, the Mining Companies 
are now making their establishments, and will have 
to draw on London to begin their works; tht-se 
and the GovenHnent, who will shortly begin to 
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draw for the loan contracted in London, will afford 
ample returns for a wMle^ and rend^ the transac- 
tkm of business withBngland more ^ simple and 
staeady. The profits made in the trade are some^ 
times vei^ large, but at others, the charges and the 
-heavy duties frequently eat up tlie whole proceeds 
of the goods, and not only leave nothing to return 
to^ England^ but even a balance against the shipper. 
An account of sales and charges of some goodiB, 
wllid^ cost in London .^^Sy, was shown to me by 
cH^^of the merchanta here: he sold the whole 
far SySOOdolIars; die charges amounted to 5,836 
drikrs, which left a balance of 54 dollars to be re- 
mitted to LMMton, or about ^11 for «i?457; and 
if the tomiiiissioiisliad been chargedy the London 
mefexshasit woiildt have had to pay about ^^lOO more f 
®tt^the other hand, I have in my possession an in^ 
iKMoe^f'J?8a,^fdr whibh <j?l;660>were retunied to 
Bnglgnd^,; being alprofitf: of two thousand and 
aeveiityiive per centum ; these, however, are ext- 
tMiiesr^ mie ouston^4i0Qse regulatJops are very 
il|j|ii o ii h a;' and the duties enohnousr a piece of 
l^tftated^boitoAS, <xjstifag in Manc^ter^^ay eight 
IUIMa^ short' price,! pays t«^nty-fbur' shillings 
'iSShft^hAitir dffar^es^tttv^abouieight shillings more^ 
\mmbki tHi^niuit |m4) fbr folty shilliilgs tb save the 
kmtit^iit^Teft^i^cm fesi ^ fij such a trade^ the utmost 
tiiilienlljid^laidk* pm:ideinfotmatibnarp necessary. 
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^iiiia i ■ - British and foreign goods, which ^re lo 
WfMA<l ill every variety, the Parian is suf^lied 
wjik domestic manufactures, which con^t chiefly 
«f iMtther and skins, sombreros, saddler), cotton aad 
irooUen piece goods, from Puebia and Queretaro, 
jndigo lilue prints on British and East India cali- 
CMti and the very important article called the 
MtMO, These articles are offered for sale in all 
dupet; the leather for the equipment of the 
■plendid pai/o and the humble muleteer, in the 
■ll^K of botas, armas de agua, and breeches. Hats 
of Soe Waver, Vigonia wool, and common she^'t 
wool. The rebozo is a kind of scarf or shawl 
wont bv every female in the country from the 
WTjllfiUM and fashionables of the city, down to 
the Bialalto, and even sometimes the Indian. For 
the yam, they are made entirely of cotton, and 
antirely of silk for the rich, and mixed for the 
tnicldia claaaes. They are of chocdate, purjde, «r 
Uua ooLoura, rarely }Hnk and green, and alwayam 
« itriped pattern, denominated Homd* in Ua»- 
cheater: tbej are far from bandmme, and mi&e ^ 
richest dreai i^ipear a dishabille ; the ladies mar 
them only in the house. The woollen clotk) at 
Quetetaro are chiefly coDsumed by the Gonra- 
■wnt in the clothing ot the trocfM; English and 
German low quality cloths might be introduoed 
waA cbeifMr, but they are prohilHted by a mis- 
taken policy of the goremment 
From the Parian we went to examine the ookMHl 
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equestrian statue of Charles IV in bronze, situated 
in the middle of the square. Its great merit consists 
in the circumstances tmder which it was cast : in its 
details and effect, although much above mediocrity, 
it is far inferior to many I recollect in Italy : 
for instance, the Brothers Famese, at Piacenza. 
The jealousy of the government has dictated an 
order for its removal to an inner yard of the Uni- 
versity, and the task of removing it is given to an 
ingenious Frenchman. 

We then visited the Ptflace, which is entirely 
occupied by public offices : a description of them 
would be uninteresting. ^ 

We afterwards went through some of the 
churches and the Cathedral ; they are all inferior 
to the Cathedral at Puebla : the enormous extent 
of the convents being the only thing worthy of 
remark about them. 
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LETTER IX. 

Mexico, July 18th, 1824. 

When I had been here a few days, I made a 
large circle of introductory visits, accompanied by 
my friend, who has had the time and inclination 
to frequent the houses of the most respectable of 
the inhabitants, comprising the titled, the great 
land proprietors, the professors of law and divinity, 
the idle, and some few of the merchants. He was 
every where well received. 

The greatest part of our visits lay among the 
first class, whose houses are always open. The 
next in rank are the lawyers, who are almost num- 
berless, eviployh in the government, and officers 
of rank; their houses, too, are much frequented. 
Among the merchants, our calls were very few, 
there are few, indeed, where an introduction could 
be obtained ; " most of their doors,*^ observed my 
friend, " whether from jealousy or parsimony, have 
been proof against my most determined endeavours 
to gain admittance.'" We do not, however, lose 
much by this, for I may gather, from the few ex- 
ttinples cf them that I have seen, that their society 
is confined to old people, old domestics, and old 
relatives of the same stamp as themselves. 
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They have plenty of this description of visitors, 
from eleven o'clock till two; for although these 
persons require all the bows and scrapes and com- 
pliments of the more fashionable, their company 
imposes no restraint ; they are received by the 
ladies, unwashed, uncombed, and undressed, in 
any posture or situation they find most convenient, 
whether it be on the sofa or on the floor, and not 
unfrequently the latter. The visiters always 
bring with them their own paper cigars, so that 
the room is soon pretty well perfumed, without ex- 
pense to the lady of the house. The conversation, 
which is of a lighter kind than can be described, 
is carried on, probably, between the mistress of 
the house and the head female domestic of a neigh- 
bour, for however silent others may be, this species 
always finds a tongue. The rest of the company 
are seated on very low chairs or sofas, their elbows 
resting upon their knees, their backs describing a 
semicircle, and the whole of their faculties concen- 
trated in the exalted employment of puffing smoke. 
If there be a man in the room, he is most likely 
to be seated primly against a distant wall, silent, 
and exceedingly patient ; and as the room they sit 
in is the high road from the kitchen and back 
part of the house, to the sleeping apartments and 
the sala, the dirty, shoeless servants are continu- 
ally passing backwards and forwards with Tarious 
utensils of both establishments. 
. This is an average of the generality of the houses 
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of the first merchants of the Parian and the Portal, 
they are at the same time, as splendidly painted 
and finished as those of the premier ton^ to some 
of which I will presently introduce you : the tout 
ensemble disgusted me, and as soon as my curiosity 
was satisfied, I desisted from visiting them. 

Amongst the titled and the higher professions, 
there are many whose houses are kept v^ry badly, 
and in a dirty condition, which is to be attributed 
either to the delapidated fortunes of their owners, 
or to the want of a manager of their domestic con- 
cerns : the mistress not being inclined to take the 
superintendence, the servants becoming conse- 
quently unruly, and every thing is soon in disorder 
and out of place. But the ladies of this class have 
acquired, by mixing in society, greater powers of 
conversation, so as to acquit themselves much better 
in company, than the poor bourgeoises I have 
been describing : they appear glad to see us, and 
although, as stated before, their domestic establish- 
ments may be shabby and uncomfortable, the in- 
dividuals themselves are ^ound equal in qualities 
and attainments, with those who justly take the 
lead in the society of Mexico : it is my purpose to 
give you one or two examples of a morning and 
evening visit. 

The houses are built on the same plan as those 
of Verm Crux^ with which you are acquainted. 

Aooompanied bv my friend, I made my first 
call at the lunise of the Conde de . On 
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entering, there was no servant to meet us, and 
without any ceremony we marched forward into 
the sitting-room. The condesa was seated upon a 
low sofa, in dishabille, although it was one o^clock. 
Her sister and two daughters were sitting also 
upon the same canopi. Four gentlemen, who were 
on a visit at the house, were seated round the 
countess, entirely neglecting the other ladies. Two 
of them were officers, and two of them canons of 
the church. Upon our entering the room, the 
gentlemen rose, but the ladies kept their seats, 
repeating the compliments of the morning. When 
my friend introduced me, giving my Christian 
name, they expressed themselves very glad to see 
me, became from that time my faithful servants, 
declared that their house, and in fact all their 
property, was my own, and fifty other extravagant 
compliments of the same nature. When we had 
at length taken seats, the gentlemen resumed theirs, 
and continued the conversation they had been en- 
gaged in, the subject of which was, Yturbide, 
his death, and its probable consequences. The 
countess spoke highly in praise of his person, his 
talents, his eloquence, and his bravery. I after- 
wards learnt that she had known him very in- 
timately. 

Whilst this conversation was going on, I had an 

opportunity of noticing, particularly, the different 

ma^aas who formed the party before me, and the 

tment which contained them. The countess 

h2 
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%|i|i«.4iW v^ be about thirty-five, full of life and 
.MiiiitiU«^ • ttt this age, the women of this country 
utt cuiuidefetl old. She had the appearance of 
h^h ui^ been beautiful when young, but the traces 
i^i4y vemaiued. I discovered that she was dressed 
in ttu old black bombasin gown, and this was all 
ikftt 1 could Hnd out about her dress, for her head^ 
iwck. aud shoulders were entirely concealed under 
the reboxo. 

Her sister was a prim, slender figure, with a few 
^mv hairs escaping from under her rebozo; one 
baud was employed in the management of a cigarro, 
4mI the other was caressing a beautiful little 
i*A«4«aAtia dog, and she was apparently quite in- 
4tt«utive to the conversation which was going on. 

The eldest daughter, probably about eighteen, 
was the wife of one the officers, a colonel, who 
was present, and who had perhaps reached the age 
sJl forty-five. She was a blooming brunette, and 
although her features were not good, her face per- 
fectly round, and her black eye-brows very thick, 
her nose puggish, and her teeth decayed ; yet, on 
htT cheek sat the bloom of health and youth, on 
her lips the smile of innocence and affection, and 
ht-r jet black eyes, sparkling with a striking ex- 
Iftression of happiness and gaiety, formed a coun- 
liNiaiice that did not require classic lines to make 
U Ciipti vating. Her dress was the mantilla already 
UiMribed, ns she lived at some distance, and was, 
utmIvcs, a morning visiter. Her jetty hairy 
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her ears, and her neck were ornamented with rich 
jewels, her person was stooping, and I blushed to 
discover that her fingers were stained with the oil 
of cigarros. ^ 

Her sister was an ambitious girl of fourteen, her 
£Mitures were prettier, and her person altogether 
mate delicate and graceful ; her dress was a coloured 
muslin, and her toilette, although slovenly, was 
better than if concealed under a rebozo. 

One of the priests was a tall man, of handsome 
features and clear complexion : dignity and gener- 
osity were the ruling characteristics of his coun- 
- tenance,— ^^ a countenance,^ observed my friend, 
*' rarely to be met with among those of his profes- 
don in this country.*" The other three persons 
were £at and bloated, and of an unhealthy bilious 
complexion : in their persons graceless, dirty, and 
shabbily dressed, unshaved, and of a countenance 
'. expressive of contracted and prejudiced minds. 
The long greasy hair of the officers was drawn 
tnm the back of the head, and covered the fore- 
- head, and tremendous whiskers almost concealed 
the remainder of their gloomy faces. ^< This,^' 
added my friend, '^ is a fair sample of the priests 
•ad oflEkers here in general.'" 

The apartment ^saa spacious and richly painted 
itt fresco, with landscapes and water pieces ; the 
which supported the roof (an extraordinary 
onstance) were concealed by a ceiling of can- 
ifatted to match the walls. In the centre 
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hung an old-fashioned glass chandelier. The furni- 
ture consisted of a few richly painted rush-bot* 
tomed chairs, a long low sofa, covered with woni- 
out Indian damask, a small table in each comefi 
with images in wax under glass cases, and an old 
csracked piano forte : the paintings on the walb 
supplied the deficiency of other furniture and 
pictures. The floor had also been finely painted 
to represent square marble flags, but the colours 
were almost worn out. The windows closed badly, 
and had no curtains ; and the shutters were large 
enough almost for bam doors, they were covered 
with canvass, and painted in garlands and running 
figures. 

On the left hand on entering, there was a smaU 
door, concealed by the painting, (except where the 
soiled edge near the latch, for it had nothing better, 
discovered it,) leading to the bed-rooms and sala. 
On the opposite side, there was a similar door lead- 
ing to the dark dining-room and kitchen. 

Silence for half an hour, on the part of a visiter, 
is not much remarked here, there being so many 
who, to use a common phrase, have nothing to say 
for themselves, so that my remaining silent for some 
time, while making the above remarks, caused me 
no apprehension of falling under the satire of the 
young ladies, of which most of them are sufficiently 
prodigal at times : in due time, I joined in the 
conversation. 

The countess was the only one among the ladkt 
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who sustained any pa^ in it, owing to the unpolite- 
ness of the men, who paid no regard to the others. 
She talked sufficiently to convince me that she was 
a woman of good common sense and of much 
observation, but of vulgar manners, and without 
education. 

The formation of the mind, and the exercise of 
intellect, is never aimed at in the education of 
females here ; therefore, in endeavouring to enter 
into any useful conversation with the young bride, 
I found the greatest care was necessary lest she 
should at the outset be frightened with the ab- 
stniseness of the subject. In this instance I suc- 
ceeded uncommonly well, and she readily imparted 
to me all her simple ideas and knowledge of the 
.aociety and t<^graphy of her native country. Her 
feuuurks were generally common-place statements 
of &cU ; yet, when she became a little interested 
•in the subject, her simple ideas followed each other 
with such rapidity, and were delivered with such 
lurtlessoess of manners, and so full of naivete and 
confidence, that she discovered to me her own in- 
genuous character, at the same time that she con- 
demned that of her countrymen. She compared 
the state of society, the customs and manners of 
her country, with those of my own, from the little 
die bad been able to observe of the few English 
residents here, the accounts she had read, and my 
own remarks. She admitted our superiority, and 
ascribed it to the ungenerous policy of the 
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Spanish Government, wl^j^h had debarred the 
Creoles from the intercourse of strangers, and the 
benefit of their example, and checked the educa- 
tion of their youth, presenting no honourable dia-> 
tinction as a stimulous to their ambition, in the 
pursuit of literature and the sciences. 

The injurious effects of this policy have pervaded 
all classes of society : fathers of families have be- 
come neglectful of the common education of their 
children, who are, consequently, ill-bred and dis- 
sipated. Immense fortunes which have been 
gained in mining have been squandered away4i 
gambling and useless extravagance. Many of the 
richest families, she continued, have innocently 
lost their property during the revolution^ and the 
young men having been taught nothing, whereby, 
in such an emergency, they might support them- 
selves decently and honourably, are now in the 
greatest misery, and a disgrace to their families. 
While speaking of the English, she declared, with 
the utmost naivete and sincerity, that all she had 
seen wore invariably cheerful and amusing in 
com{)any, of generous feelings, more manly and 
aninmtod in their manners and actions, than her 
cfiuntryinen, and much more buenas moxosy or joH 
f^r^^ona^ as the French have it, and she was per- 
suaded that tliis was their general character in 
their own c«nintrv. 

I was pleasini to fiiui that the superiority we have 
derived from our great advantages was appreciated; 
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this humble opinion, which the Mexicans entertain 
of themselves, will, doubtless, prove the first step 
' towards improvement, where they are deficient ; 
and this feeling must certainly tend greatly to the 
comfort of an Englishman'^s residence here. 

The younger sister was more pert, and ambitious 
of applause : she made good attempts at effect^ 
in countenance, tone, and action, in support of her 
observations on men and manners. 

I must caution you, however, ere I dismiss the 
young ladies, not to form too romantic an opinion 
of them. I was entertained and interested with my 
first visit, because every thing wore a novel appear- 
ance ; but with the novelty the interest in a great 
measure ceased, and for some time my visits have 
been continued only for the sake of etiquette and 
a|ipearance, or, as I must confess, sometimes merely 
lor a lounge. But to return to my visit. 

As I was making my departure, the count en- 
tend, and, after a hasty introduction to him, he 
fqieated the same complin>ents that his lady had 
■sed on my entrance, but with double pointedness. 
As soon as I could recover my courage, which his 
volubility for some moments had deprived me of, 
I answered according to the fashion of the country : 
^ I^ sir, can only reciprocate my oflFers of service, 
and I hope that you will always recollect, that in 
me you have a servant waiting your commands on 
all occasions.'" Having made a low bow to each 
j^Mic codapany, I was eifecting my retreat, when a 
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hint from my companion reminded me that anoCher 
obeisance was expected at the door, a third was 
waited for at the top of the staircase, and when we 
had reached the first landing place, the count was 
at the top, waiting for the fourth and last. 

*'*' How annoying are these drawn out, unmean- 
ing ceremonies on an occasion like this,*" said I to 
my friend, as soon as we were fairly out of the pre- 
mises, ^^ the grossness of the compliments of which 
these people are so prodigal to every stranger, ia 
absolutely disgusting to a man of the world, and a 
man of sense.'" My friend agreed with me; ** yet," 
continued he, ^^ there are some whom you have 
seen, since your introduction amongst us, who have 
had the good sense to lop off all these ^trava- 
gancies, and reduce their manners and compliments 
to a standard which may still be called the height 
of politeness and complaisance."*' I certainly had 
observed this refinement in a few, who had acquired 
a more general knowledge of the world, than that 
which the society of their own country had afforded 
them ; I had greatly admired the men, and felt 
inclined to repose an unbounded confidence in 
them, but I have been informed that the utmost 
caution must be observed even with these^-^it is 
said of them, that they are <^ more polite than a 
Parisian, with less sincerity; they have all the 
pride and selfishness of the Castilian, without his 
honour;^ — ^but I cease. 

The natives seldom give invitation parties of any 
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kind; years pass without a dinner being given 
amongst them, and when it does happen it is ac- 
companied by scenes of the greatest confusion and 
brutality. Captain Bazil HalFs description of a 
emwitey at which he was preset at Tepic, is very 
just, as in fact all his relations are. But, although 
they have no pretensions to our mode of convivi- 
ality, they have an undoubted claim to the highest 
praise for genuine hospitality. Many families in- 
clude individuals to whom they have given a domi- 
cile from piu'e friendship. After a slight intro- 
duction, their houses are open to strangers at all 
times, and the oftener he visits them, the more he 
is welcomed, and, without impropriety, he may 
step in to partake of the family dinner, and even 
demand a bed for the night ; this is eminently the 
case on the estates in the country. 
* Balls, assemblies, or routes of any kind, are never 
given by them ; friendly tea and evenings will be 
sought for in vain out of England ; but we have 
their substitute in Mexico, which, if not quite so 
polished, is more friendly, and pei*fectly adapted 
to the climate and customs, the party is called 
iniulia. One must here necessarily feel at home, 
being treated as if acquainted for years. The 
ladies are much inclined to satire, and it does not 
answer to be bashful in their company, but young 
people here do not seem to be much incommoded 
in this way ; the conversation generally runs upon 
pmonalities, in other respects the choice of topics 
I 
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will not bear scrutiny ; if they talk of their abijej^t 
neighbours, it is without scandal, which cannot he 
said of the quality of your familiar coteries in Eof* 
land. Familiarity and liveliness are the marke^ 
characteristics of the conversation. 

If there are a sufficient number of visiters and 
several young ladies in the family, and a piano or 
a guitar, with somebody who can play, a walta k 
a sure consequence, and there is no lack of amiue^ 
ment : the old people play at cards ; ireaiUo is the 
favourite game, similar to the ombre of the Frendi 
and quadrille of the English. 

If, out of compliment, I were to ask a lady to 
favour us with a tune or a song, without expecting 
any great treat, it would not be taken as a com- 
pliment, for they do not hesitate an instant to give 
us their performance in full confidence. It is 
rarely that they sing ; singing is the accompUa^ 
ment in which they are least proficient. The men 
are still worse, and totally devoid of taste, giving 
to every note a disagreeable nasal twang ; yet it is 
a common thing for them to favour the company 
with a specimen, never fearing criticism; their 
auditors are equally generous. From what I have 
advanced you will readily believe that an unsus- 
picious, friendly, humble, and generous feeling is 
very prominent in the members and the general 
conduct of the tertulia. 

I have frequently seen an old domestic, with 
a broad Indian accent, bad language, and rude 
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manners, allowed to take her seat in the midst of 
the party : this, I think, is misplaced; but I should 
rejoice to see a greater degree of this friendship 
and familiarity introducecl into our cold parties in 
England, where fashion and applause are the 
moving q>ring& 

It is a little relaxation for one, once in a while, 
to assist $i these tertulias, but they do not agree 
wiA mj habits, and afford ine no real satisfaction. 

I diouid not foirget to rCTiark to you that on 
thdse oc4;a8i6ns, ^y afford us only one little can- 
dle^ which is placed upon the card' table, so that 
Inlf the room is in darkness. This unaccoimtable 
poSot of economy, whilst great extravagance reigns 
fti othel: matters, appears to be general over the 
flpflhillh Americas. 

In vbj next, I purpose entering mm'e fiilly into 
4lair customs and manners. As my subject touches 
more closely upon the reputation of society, it 
bdioves me to be scrupulously exact and well- 
Bifermed of all I would describ^; therefore every 
mittlh\( obtervatiob is valuable. 
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LETTER X. 

Mexico, 12th August, 1824 

The Spanish GUivemment has been the cause of 
many of the defects we discover in the feoffie of- 
Mexico: they were obliged to be patient and pas- 
sive in all public matters, even those which con* 
cemed them the most materially, and it is now a 
task for them to bestir themselves. Not having 
been allowed to think or act for themselves, thooo 
who have now come to the head of affairs^ ibow 
either a great want of public spirit, or a notable 
inaptness in the execution of any thing of puhlie 
importance, the reins of the different departments 
are held very slackly, and the whole machine j|. 
guided badly. 

The same effects are perceptible in smaller socie- 
ties, even in individual families : they are jealous 
of their authority, yet know not how to mnint^iii 
it, and disorder is the consequence. They have 
formed an undefined and erroneous conception of 
liberty, which they now call their own. We see 
innumerable instances of this amongst those who 
have to obey ; they do not understand their places, 
are ridiculously proud, easily affronted, and rather 
than submit to a reprimand, they will leave their 
situations, however lucrative they may be. 
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In the government there is as much virtue as in 
most others : a glaring want of energy and experi- 
ence is the prominent feature of the administration. 

I have ah'eady mentioned some of the peculiari- 
ties of their private customs and manners, and I 
will now enlarge upon them i^-the loose windows 
snd doors, which let in the wind and the rain^ are 
of little inconvenience in this climate ; but the 
dining-room smelling with the smolce of the kitchen, 
die walls stained yellow from the same cause, its 
want of light, its greasy deal table, and rush-bot- 
tom chairs, and dirty brick floor, while the sala is 
fitted up with great magnificence : — the want of 
chairs, tables, and a washing basin in the bed- 
vooms, whilst the pot de chambre is of silver; the 
want <tf knives at table, while the spoons and forks 
are of silver ; the 0¥mer of the house going to a 
tell-room with a printed cotton jacket, black cravat, 
and dirty boots, unshaved, and scented with tobacco 
smoke, which he does not discontinue, whilst his 
wife sports diamonds and jewels of enormous value. 
These are extraordinary contradictions, and it re- 
qiiireB some ingenuity to account for them :— the 
JHtiing-room is partitioned off the kitchen, and its 
vidaity is the more convenient : — they require no 
fafiret but one for tearing the meat to pieces, 
because they eat with a fork and their fingers : — a 
deal table is good enough for the dirty work it is 
wed for ; and the chairs are probably strong 
enough for the same purpose; and it woidd be 
i2 
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cvU'iivi||{«)Bic« to clean and paint the floori on wl 
chv\y 34airt the water after rinsing their mouthe 
U dw bed-rooms were furnished with conveniei 
tor washing, they would not be used. 

The men are at the same time extravagant 
stingy* splendid and shabby in different thin 
they are jealous and tyrannical over their wi 
when the latter, as is very frequently the case 
notrrife the roast; lively and spirited in their am^ 
nients, tardy and tedious in business. There 
great difference between a Mexican and a Spani; 
in many respects similar to what we observe betn 
the North American and the Englishman ; the 
vantage lies on the side of the European. ' 
Spaniard has much more importance about 1: 
and, when actuated by virtuous principles, he 
noble man indeed ; of these there are a few in 
country, but the greater part of them are cunn 
intriguers. The Mexican youth arc gay and 
sipated; their appearance is pleasing, but w 
they attain a certain age, they lose their col< 
their complexion becomes sallow, their teeth det 
their eyes become dull, and themselves inert : 
wholesome food and bad habits are the cause 
this charge. Their company would be disag 
able to our fine countrymen, accustomed onl^ 
the nicety of oiu" society. 

Gambling may be called a national vice ; hoi 
for the purpose being lawful. At public festivals 
men lliipi the highest to the lowest, of every r 
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and profession, gamble openly and without reserve. 
Priests themselves forget the respect due to their 
profession, and mingle with the crowd round the 
gaming tables. 

Cock-fighting is also a very common amusement; 
every town is furnished with one or more cockpits, 
where both sexes appear without reserve ; but this 
custom is not so general as formerly. 

Bull-fighting is the national amusement, and if 
it could be divested of its cruelty and danger, it 
certainly would be a noble game ; a short descrip- 
tion of it will not be unacceptable. 

The ring is about sixty yards in diameter, en- 
closed by a wooden wall at the foot of the amphi- 
theatre. In the centre, there is an enclosure of 
strong posts and rails, to serve as a refuge to the 
fighters. Benches all round the ring, rising as 
they recede, may be called the pit ; above them, 
there are three tiers of boxes. The whole is capa- 
ble of accommodating thirteen thousand persons, 
and when, it is well filled, the effect it produces is 
brilliant. The different rounds are ordered by 
ibe sound of music, under the direction of the 
manager. The fighters are of two classes, a dozen 
or more of each, besides amateurs. Those on horse- 
^backy called picadoresy are armed with long pikes, 
or blunt pointed spears. The footmen, called 
handerilleros, from the scarlet flag they carry, are 
fuidfully dressed like mountebanks. Both classes 
are out of the dregs of the people, and if, before 
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they turn bull-fighters, a spark of virtue is leflt in 
their breasts, it deserts them in this professiant 
and they are generally known to be ci^ble of 
anything bad. I have heard it observed, that the 
bull-ring is a den of thieves and murderers, and 
there is, no doubt, great truth in it. 

The fighters wait the entrance of the bull in 
readiness to receive him. The signal is given, the 
doors opened wide, and the bull rushes impetuously 
on the first object he perceives. The fearless 
banderillero receives him without moving from his 
place till his horns are close upon him, extending 
his flag before him and then expertly skipping 
from behind it, the bull passes under his arms. 
He sometimes receives repeated charges, and the 
bull is always eluded with the same address : hia 
attention is, however, constantly diverted by other 
assailants tormenting him on all sides with crks 
and whistling, exciting him to madness ; bellowing 
with rage, he strikes the ground with his feet, 
blowing the dust from his nostrils — he hesitates 
where to attack, and then rushes at a picador, whose 
horse is immediately in readiness, so as best to 
receive the shock, or to nm, if his aim should miss. 
The lance is pointed at the bulPs shoulders, where 
it remains fixed, and generally, in spite of the force** 
of the shock, stops him short ; but, if heedless of 
the wound, he should still rush on to his victim, 
the utmost strength and dexterity are necessary to 
avoid his horns, already under the horse^s belly. 
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OtEer fighters come immediately to his assistatice^ 
and either by main force remove the bull pr divert 
bis attention. Frequently, however, his advance 
is too rapid to be avoided^ or the lance rests on a 
part of his body communicating no pain^ and the 
horse and rider are tumbled over like a feather ; 
the horse^s bowels gush out, and the man^ before 
he can rise, is in imminent danger. He again 
mounts his wounded horse to renew the combat so 
kmg as the poor beast can stand. This horrid 
cruelty is too much to be witnessed by any one 
whose feelings are not long hardened to it. The 
torture the bull suffers from madness and his 
wounds, is also revolting to a sensible mind. I 
Cdt nothing for the men who willingly exposed 
themselves. Some compassion for the bull, I ob- 
•crred, also still remains among the spectators, for 
Ikey applauded him for every feat that they thought 
dever. When the bull is worked to the height of 
madness, the signal is given for the picadores to 
retire, and the field left to the banderilleros, who 
are then provided with sticks about half a yard 
long, ornamented with feathers, and with a small 
biarb at one end. The first who succeeds in plant- 
ing one of these between the bulPs horns, ' is ap- 
flhbmded for his success, and the first who plants 
itae with each hand at the same time, is frequently 
saluted with pieces of money. Some of these sticks 
aie hollowed out and filled with squibs and crackers, 
wfakh go off by means of fulminating powder as 
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soon as they are struck in the buU^s head. The 
degree of madness and torture which he exhifaiti 
while these featliered sticks are dangling abcmk 
his head) and continually exjdoding, is beyond 
description r after vain efforts to riiake them ofl^ 
he runs bellowing and frantic round the ring, dsMi 
at every object in his way, and receives other cimft* 
ments about his head. The last game played is 
by the principal banderillero or picador, who ii to 
kill him with a sword. The others assist in dmwu 
ing the bull's attention continually towards Mini 
and when at length h^ rushes at him, instead of a 
barbed stick, he receives the sword in his spkiei 
and falls deadi The body is removed by miile% 
under the sound of music» and' another is sent in 
to undergo the same torments and meet the sane 
end. Five or six are generally, killed in an aftei^ 
noon. 

It sometimes happens that a bull^fighter is hurled 
into the air and meets his death on his fall ;-^i 
man is killed on an average perhaps of one in a 
month. Several horses are killed every day. 

This, then, is the captivating amusement of 
which the men and women are so passionately fcmd, 
and which they would not miss on any considera* 
tion. Laying aside its sickening cruelty, the iiM 
terest it excites is intense ; and when the tender 
feelings have been overcome by twice or three times 
attendance, it becomes an attraction of great power. 
The natives are accustomed to witness it from their 
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infancy, and that h some excuse for them, and we 
have no right to ascribe their paasioii to a want of 
delicacy, whilst our countrywomen, who are noted 
for fine feelings, are the first to assist when they 
have an opportunity. 

The fight begins at four oVlock in the afternoon, 
and lasts till near six, and if there is half an hour^s 
daylight remaining when it is over, the ladies drive 
to the public walks, where their carriages are drawn 
up in a line, and from whence they can observe all 
tbe company that passes before them. They sit 
there smoking their cigars till dark, (for there is 
no twilight,) reeeive visits from gentlemen who 
cjimb up the steps of tbe carriages and put their 
beads in the window, pass their criticisms, and tell 
their news, and then go home to chocolate and 
mmrienda;* after that they are ready for the 
theatre. 

t The only theatre in Mexico is large, but badly 
built, being in the form of a horseshoe, so that 
thO0e seated in the side boxes can scarcely see the 
stage. It is out of repair and very dirty, badly 
lifted and badly attended ; the manageqfient and 
performance are miserable. Between the acts, the 
^bce is filled with smoke, the pit and the boxes 
Hpitributing to the mass in constant volumes. As 
hk idl other places, the audience go to see and be 
sm, but here there is less taste and criticism about 
tha performance than I have witnessed elsewhere : 

* A eoDitloo of sweetmesti And the scnpi from the dinner table. 
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the dancing only now and then gets applauded. A 
stranger observes the mode of the ladies^ salutation 
across the house, by a significant turn of the head 
and eyes, and a shake of the fan. These fans, by 
the bye, are always in motion, their imceasing ex- 
ercise in salutation and flirtation, without which 
the ladies^ delicate fingers would be miserable, 
gives some life to a scene which would otherwise 
be dull. 

In a ball-room, the ladies have already shown 
some improvement in dress ; the riches they display 
are extravagant ; still the art is in its infancy, and 
there is hardly one well-dressed woman in our balls. 
Tlie young marchionesses and countesses put one 
in mind of any thing but the rank of their titles. 
The men, at first, came in printed cotton jackets, 
dirty boots, and dirty all over, but we have already 
introduced so much ambition among them, that 
they all dress in cloth, either in the shape of a 
jacket, a surtout, or a coat : a few put on shoes, 
and still fewer, a clean neckcloth. In general, 
the dancing is bad, and in waltzing, of which it 
principally consists, a graceless person is shown to 
had advantage ; the want of musical knowledge 
frequently gives rise to confusion amongst them. 
One lady, however, sometimes more, is brought 
forward in tlie national dance, the bolero, which is 
a succession of bold and difficult movements, and 
very graceful, when well done; it partakes of the 
style of the minuet and the English hornpipe. 
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Mexico, 18th August, 182A 

CT so much grumbling and finding fault, you 
e inclined to remark that a tiiaii like me could 
Dot live happily in Mexico ; but that is fur from 
being the case: regular and constant occupations 
prevent emiui, and my chief ainuaumcnt consists 
in uiakiug the obj^rvationa I have been cuileavour- 
tag to communicate to you. But I have no occasion 
to go so fnr ; we have about Mexico the mesne of 
the be&t and most wholesome recreation in perfeo- 
— t mean rides and promenades. This ad- 
« is highly appreciated by all the straogefB 
!p the fmeat horses the country ofTords- 
It days, which would otherwise be tiresome 
m, are rendered pleasant, and their frequency 
^ves them an opportunity of seeing minutely, 
e environs of Mexico. 

r Evroings, if measured by tlie duration of 

, (to not last more than half on hour ; there- 

i evening walk or ride is confined to ibe 

I or the Paseo Nuevo, in the immediate 

s of the city. 

■"bo Alemeda is a plantation of large trees, with 

jalar walks and jet d'eaus, and a coach drive all 

I it, where the ladies take their stations in 
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their carriages, as alluded to in my last. The 
gentlemen move round, exhibiting thrar splendid 
equipments, the grand pace of their horses, and 
bowing to their acquaintances. The foot-valks 
are crowded with the rabble:— the ladies never 
walk. On particular occasions, the coucourse is 
▼ery great, and forms an int^'esting picture. 

The Faseo Nuevo is a wide road, bordered with 
a double row of trees, wbich is also much fre- 
quented. 

Other long alleysj (^ a similar nature extend to 
-the distance (^ two or three miles on dilfefent sides 
oS the city. All the best entrances to the city, 
with the excepticm ot that from Vera Crux, are 
thus ornamented with rows of fine trees, and aflford 
delightful rides. There is Uttle varietf in the 
country, which is generally marshy or sunburnt, or 
at best, covered with maixe. 

Chapultepea, vulgarly and erroneously called 
MoDteBuma's Palace, as it was built by the Vice- 
roy Baldez, is about two miles from Mexico. 
There are two approaches to it, along both of the 
aqueducts described by Humboldt, which are sup- 
plied with water from the neighbourhood. It is a 
large handsome house, built on the summit of a 
very steep rock, accessible only bya windiugn 
The rock is covered with bnub wood, anditab 
surrounded with the | 
by Indians ahuehw 
■puriouB plants, yrU 




mattrcflses. Asa landscape, Chapultppec is highly 
fucturesque, uid the view of the valley from its 
summit is magniGcent. 

Tantbojfa is a large straggling village, about a 
roQe further, situated on a declivity, at the font of 
the Toluca mountains ; the road to that city lies 
through it. Excellent oil is produced here from 
several plantations of olives ; these, triih the ha- 
cienda of Morales, in the tminediate neighbour- 
hood, supply the city with all the oil required. 
Rare a source of great wealth to the cultivatorc. 
t bishop's palace, at the top of tlie village. Is a 
1 house, with an extensive and fruitful gardes- 
lock's view of the valley was taken from thenoe. 
'rom Tacubaya to San Angel, is ft ride of about 
o miles, over a country rieh in maguey and 
Ean com. The town itself is badly built at the 
foot of the mountains, and contains nothing re- 
niarkahle, except ittorcJiards, which supply Mexico 
with apples aofl pears, many of which are deliclmu. 
The garden attached to the convent ia noted- 
Some of the houses »" ■'OT7 6"^' *"•* '^"^ ■I'"^ '* 
1 for the Salubrity of its air. An ItaHan, 
- an i^stablishment here for the convenience 
fiMlcrs, gixe- -^itcat breakfasts and dinners, 
walks in tlie neigi.1, — v.^^ are good: 
tt}, romantic scenery, which ia very uncommon 
e vftllevi is to bc found along the river^side, 
1 the ravine where La Madeletia and San 
ie, two ranchos, arc rituated, about two 
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leagues off. The direct road to Mexico is imin- 
teresting, without even a hut, but a ruined cme, 
until we enter the agreeable shade of the Paseos^ 
where I could spend all the day. 

I was one day at San Angel during a religious 
festival of the Indians. A great crowd of copper- 
coloured people, from the neighbouring country, 
were squatted down on the ground, covering the 
whole square, and as I made my way throu^ 
them, I felt persuaded that they must be the most 
abject of all human beings, from their filthy stu- 
pidity, and.inertness. 

At noon, when the sun was very hot, tfatey let off 
their fireworks, which they burned with great pro- 
fusion for an hour ; every miserable wretch in the 
crowd having cpntributed his savings' to the pur- 
dbiase.of them. In the midst of the uproar, the 
procession to Mount Calvary w:as moving slQwIyj 
under a canopy of reeds. The dresses of the saints 
were very ridiculous ; the bearer ^f the cross was 
dreas^ in a scarlet livery of velvet, turned up with 
green; the ceremony ended when th^ procesaian 
xeached the church. 

In the afternoon I took the oiiPor»*»«ity of step- 
pbg into a house w^— ' paSetved some company. 
^ ^^ wiinout any formal introduction I was im- 
jncUlately at home; a fiiend, who happened to 
see me, as the door stood open, afterwards came 
in, with as little ceremony, and made JiinfeK 
equally comfortable ; we took chocolate with the 
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family, and in the evening we had a dance ; and it 
was not till next day that I knew who had been 
my hosts. Appearance is a sufficient introduction 
to 4nich a party, and even that is of little import- 
ance to a man who is bold enough, and who pos* 
sesses some entertaining qualities. 

San AugtMtin is a similar town, about four 
leagues from Mexico, on the Acapulco road. This 
road is more interesting than that to San Angel, 
lying through some villagss and haciendas, and 
the country is more green and lively. The estate 
of the Noriega family, well known to the English 
residents here, and several other haciendas on this 
road, present agreeable country retreats. The 
environs of San Augustin are rural and interesting, 
but inferior to those of San AngeL 

The grand fete of San Augustin, was quite a 
novelty to me, and I recollect nothing in £urope 
to be compared with it. During the week, all the 
best society of Mexico is transported thither. Rent 
rises so much, that for a dirty room in the meson, 
I paid twenty-five dollars ; a couple of rooms in a 
private house^ without furniture, would cost eighty 
doHars. The squares and streets are crowded with 
booths, where fruits, liquors, ices, sweetmeats, &c. 
are sold, and where meals are cooked for the po- 
pulace. Its prmcipal feature is gambling, for which 
half the houses in town, at least, are fitted up. 
The gjSDSXvl game is montCy but they have also 
nmg^ et noir and others. The largest and most 
x2 
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Tespectable banks, which are Bupparted by 
titled and the first merchants of Mexico, are 
rich : they are all crowded, notwithstanding thefr 
numbers. The usual stakes are from a singfe 
dollar up to a pile of fifty doubloons : credit ii 
allowed when the party is well known. I bkw% 
man lose three hundred doubloons in a few minutes; 
most of the banks were broken that day, even some 
of a thousand doubloons capital, about two thousand 
three hundred pounds sterling : this will give you 
an idea how general and unrestrained this Tice is 
in the country. 

At noon, the cock fights commence. It was 
here that I first witnessed one, and, far frcmi bdng 
shocked with the attendance, as I had been taught 
to expect, I found it veiy agreeable and attractive : 
for the benches, rising as they receded, were filled 
with all the beauty of Mexico. 

At five o^clock the attraction is removed to the 
Calvario, a hill so called. Immediately outside the 
town, and here I witnessed the most captivating 
sight I recollect having seen anywhere. Village 
or field dances, at harvest home or eountry wtikes, 
are the constant themes of our sentimental poets, 
but the dance at the foot of the Calvario is worth 
a hundred of them. A level piece of ground is 
enclosed by a slender cord, and chairs are placed 
all round for the accofnmodation of the ladies* 
the gentlemen that are not dancing stand outsidCf 
and form a good rampart to the encroachments of 
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the plebdans; as it. were by unanimous consent, 
none but the finest, none but Ae faiiest are ftHmiit4i|J 
to this dance of the graces, and the iefiect is very 
powerful. The sun just setting, the soft breeae 
sporting in their tresses and garments, the sur- 
rounding eminences crowded with q>ectators,— it 
was irresistible, and no oncJeft the upot tUl m'ght 
and a threatening cloud chased us awaj. 

At eight o^clock, again, the concourse is at the 
cockpit, which is covered with a carpet foir dancing, 
the surrounding benches are occupied with apec- 
tators : the place is well lighted by abundance of 
chandeliers. It is here that the ladies vie with 
each other in luxury; in fact, the f^te of San 
Augustin is of great benefit to the trades of silks 
and jewellery, and the .finer articles of dress. The 
ladies are obliged to dress three times during the 
day ; in the morning, for the cock-fight or a walk; 
in the afternoon, for the rural dance, and, at 
night, for the ball in the cockpit. The expenses 
are, necessarily, so excessive, that the company 
will always be kept respectable, if, by the bye, 
you will allow that term, after being told that 
they are all gamblers. The f i^ lasts three days, 
but it is generally prolonged for a week, particu- 
briy by the card players. 

The villa of our Lady of Guadalupe lies about 
s kdigue off Mexico, on the opposite side, it is 
iunous as the place where the patrcness saint of 
tile country ajqpcar^ to an Indian under a rose 
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tree, of ooune ilie was ooppa^ooloured, as V9- 
pffcaented in the numerous drawings of her ia 
every bouseiu the country. A warm spring was 
feund on the spot where she had been .staadn^ 
which is now sanctified by a church, .and it is as 
holy as the Caaba and the Zemxem at Mecca. A 
causeway has been constructed from the gate ^ 
the city, for the priests and processions» and eoi* 
aecrated, so that it cannot be used by any thmg 
else. The church is very rich, add contains a few 
curiosities ; but the view from the hills behind it 
is most worthy of notice. 

Our Lady of RemedioSf situate on the side of 
the mountain, about four leagues off, was, befoR 
the coming c^ Guadalupe, the favourite saint; 
she was found in a pulque plant, but her sanctuary 
is now deserted, to the advantage of her more 
fortunate rival of Guadalupe. 

These, then, are the places which afford us 
recreation on holydays : besides them, we frequoit 
a few other villages and haciendas not worth notice, 
and to this our amusements are confined. We 
have no sporting or hunting, because the country 
affords little game, and it is not in fashion. 

The time of our merchants is fully occupied, 
during work-days, by their business, which they 
transact to a great amount; their own profits, 
from commissions, are very handsome ; but they 
complain greatly of the bad accounts they are 
obliged to send home. They are well received in 
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the few houses they frequent, and, on the whole, 
are fast gaming ground in public opinion^ In 
business their character for honour and good fsith 
18 well established and appreciated. Their conduct 
has been marked with a prudence, which has, in a 
great measure, conciliated to them the opinioa of 
the natives, whose inveteniqr againft any thing 
Ifireign was at first yery extravagant. . 

But it will be a long time eft they caaiia to pity 
us, ^^ who excel in evciry thing,** that w^akoiildbe 
barred out from heaven for being Jewn sand Pro- 
testants, synonymous terms idth th€m« 
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LETTER XII. 

Mexico, 1st Sept. 1834. 

I have just returned from aa excursum to Tea- 
cuoo, and as an express is about to leave for tbe 
coast, with oorrespondoice for his majesty'^a diip 
for Fafanouth, I take the opportunity of givi^ 
some of my observaticms. 

I started in company, with two other geDtlelna^ 
eight days ago, at eight o^clock in the morning, en 
horseback ;— coaches may run easily along the 
road, but we preferred horses. We proceeded am 
the Vera Crux road about three leagu^^aad dm • 
turning off to the left, followed the round of the 
lake of Teicuco. The distance in all is about ten 
leagues. 

The country is fertile in Indiaoom and magoey. 
A few Indian villages, and some good haHifiMiliiftj 
vary the uninteresting scenery, for nothing can be 
so desolate and unpicturesque as the maguey, liie 
napal, the prickly pears, and other caca wiiUi 
cover the land, and, indeed, form the general cha- 
racter of the whole table-land ; the picturesque or 
romantic is very rarely met with. The rural 
scenes of haymaking and harvest-home, are not 
seenhere. They make no hay, as the cattle feed 
upon straw or dried maize leaves. The harvest of 
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corn ig made by men quite concealed under 
the tall leaves^ who pluck the ears with the hand ; 
the stem remains to dry, and is then gathered in, 
or is cut down daily for the use of the cattle. The 
crop of pulque is made at all times of the year, by 
a solitary Indian, who ladles the sweet juice depo- 
sited in the heart of the maguey into a hogskin. 

We spent a day at the hacienda of ChapingOf 

about half a league frmn Tezcuco, where we were 

veeeiTed with the greatest hoqnitality, having 

a recommendation froin the proprietor to the ad^ 

m iniBira dor. We examinedthis immense establish* 

tteot, and the system of agriculture they adopt ; 

la many instances it is interesting, and very differ- 

est from ours. Ploughing appears to be the only 

,bnnch done in the same way ;— but to dwell upon 

m description of what we remarked, would be inter- 

aating only to the agriculturist. In general, the 

system is rude, and an immense number of hands 

are employed ;-^Te hundred are daily paid off. 

fShmr wages arefrom half a real* for boys, to fiye 

irals a day for the chief labourers. No women 

9are paid^ though they assist their husbands when 

•(practicable. The extensive grounds, measured by 

-Isagues, and not acres, are covered with luxuriant 

. *cil9p0 of Indian com, wheat, and French beans, or 

'4Hjdes ; but a great part of the estate extends 

^NOrer the sterile mountains, towards Bio Frio, and 

'4B«ie4eague8 into the lake of T^ouco ; from the 

* '- * A ml if dsymet ttcding. 
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latter, a handaome inoome is obtained by letting 
Hoenses to the fishermen. 

We visited the village of Bu^fuila^ tliioug^ 
which runs an ancient Indian wall, whidi, as 
tradition says, ibnnerly extended twenty leagues^ 
dividing the kingdom of Tescuco from that of 
Mexico : its architecture is curious and very scdid. 
On the edge of the village there is also an anejent 
bridge, built by the Indians on an equally solid 
plan : the bases are very low, and the arch is 
brought to an acute angle, in the Gothic style 
Some houses are pointed out in the village as the 
palace €ft the last King of Tezcuco, but they havje 
no appearance of such antiquity. In the diuidi- 
yard we found the head of a serpent, beautifiiUy 
cut in porphyry, and scxne other antiques of the 
same nature. 

The greatest curiosity in the place is the curate, 
an Indian of about thirty ; his face is a beautiful 
specimen of Indian physiognomy, of a bright 
copper-colour, as round as the full moon, his eyes 
wide apart, his cheek and chin destitute of beard, 
his hair thick and black, His countenance beqioke 
a good heart, and his manners kindness ; he spoke 
Spanish with elegance, as far as the language went, 
but with a strong Indian accent. His compliments, 
in the fashion of the country, were extravagant in 
the extreme; he readily answered all my questions, 
and was very precise in his communications re- 
specting his nation and its history, to the study of 
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which he devotes his time. He is the assistant of 
the learned Licenciado Don Carlos Maria Bua^ 
tamantej in his Quaderno HUtorico of Mexico, 
which it is hoped will soon be published. His 
liouse and his person were in perfect order and 
neatness, although the former consisted only of 
two small rooms, with stone floors and bare walls. 
The windows commanded an excellent view of the 
lake. 

This man, thus buried from the world, in an 
obscure Indian village, is an ornament to his pro- 
fession, and is just what, according to my ideas, 
a village curate ought to be ; he is the more to be 
admired, as it is a very rare thing for an Indian 
to rise above the lowest ranks in society. 

At night we went into Tczcuco, and, after 
seeking in vain for a lodging at our own expense, 
we accepted the invitation of a gentlemen I had 
known in Mexico, whose family was there at the 
time. Here we were treated sumptuously, every 
possible attention was shown us, our only regret 
was the trouble we gave. Our host was Don 
Domingo Pozo, brother of the gentleman who 
received Mr. Bullock so hospitably in the same 
place. 

We visited a curiosity known by the name of 
Montezuma^s bath. The hill on which it is situated 
is, certainly, curious, its form is pyramidal, or, 
rather, conical; narrow terraces or steps that encircle 
it are easily traced, and denote the ruins of some 

L 
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important work. On the side of the mountain, facing 
Mexico, we found the bath, and were, certainly^ 
much disappHUted in it: it is part of a granite rock» 
tlie surface of which has been levelled, to the extent 
of about eight feet stjuarc, and a circular hole, of 
about four feet in diameter, is cut in the centre, 
with a step in it; this, with a little ornamental 
car\ing at some of the edges, the nature of which 
I could not guess, forms the whole of this far-famed 
curiosity. Immediately below it, there are half- 
a-dozen steps, the utility of which I could not 
discover. 

From this sjwt the view is extensive and grand; 
the lakes, after the wet season, are increased to 
such an extent, that objects on tlie other side are 
almost lost to the sight ; the city of Mexico seems 
suspended in the air, and the mountains are con- 
founded with the clouds. We found some arrow 
heads of Obsidian, and hit upon a delapidated 
idol, as we tumbled down the steep mountain. We 
were decidedly of opinion that what we had seen 
was never intended for a bath, at the same time 
we were c^uite at a loss to discover its object or 
utility. 

Another ride was to the superb plantation of 
Sahuios^ called Montezuma^s Alemeda, or Prome- 
nade; it is a plantation of immense trees, in double 
rows, in the form of a Greek IT. Tradition here 
is equally vague. 

In diiTerent houses in Tezcuco we found a 
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variety of idols, and in the walls of the churches 
and other buildings several Indian carvings andRf 
figures, many of beautiful and chaste workman- 
ship. The " vast ruins of the Caique''s Palace,**^ 
as Sir. Bullock calls them, are hardly to be disco- 
vered at the bottom of the square. An Indian 
bath, in the neighbourhood of the Hacienda Blanca, 
is an object of curiosity, in nothing differing from 
a common baker^s oven. On certain feast days it 
is heated to a great degree, and men and women, 
as many as it will contain, squeeze themselves in 
together, and the door is closed upon them : it is 
surprising they are not suffocated immediately. 
They remain in as long as they can bcanT which is 
more than a quarter of an hour : and on coming 
out, plunge together into cold water, or roll them- 
selves in the earth, if no water is near. Humboldt 
has entered into some details about these baths. 

The new market place in Tezcuco, is the l>est I 
have seen in the country ; it is a wooden shed, 
extending round the square, and affording shelter 
to a large number of people with their goods : all 
descriptions of fruit, vegetables, meats, grain, soap, 
candles, &c. are to be had there, on Sunday, the 
market day. 

I spent a week very agreeably at Tezcuco, 
making excursions on horseback and on foot during 
the day ; gained an excellent appetite for an excel- 
lent dinner ; and joined a friendly party and dance, 
illuminated with one rushlight^ in the evening. I 
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made myself quite at home, and was pleased with 
"every thing. 

The same party had previously accompanied me 
in a canoe to the town of ChaicOj which gives the 
name to the lake next in importance to tharof 
Tezcuco. It took us a long day to arrive, and 
finding no means of gratification, no curiosity, we 
left again the next morning. Canal travelling is 
unconunon in this country, I believe there is not 
another example of it, therefore the trip in itself 
was interesting ; the canoe was spacious : with a 
good breakfast, and plenty of shooting, we were 
sufficiently amused. The canals are passages that 
have been forced by the market people, through 
the reeds and swampy ground which conceal and 
cover a great part of the lake ; the water has, since 
their formation, sufficiently retired to allow the 
Indians frequently to run on the banks, which 
consist principally of the roots and broken stems 
of the rushes and marshy plants. They take the 
boats in tow, but the banks bend under them at 
every step, and sometimes burst with the weight : 
their general plan is to impel the canoes along by 
long poles. 

Near XochimUco we found the famous floating 
gardens, the length of the roots and the weight of 
soil they now bear have long since made them sta^ 
tionary ; but I have no doubt they were once floating, 
in the same way that we saw many detached pieces 
of the banks floating with the current. 
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The market at' Miexico is sup})Iied with veg 
tables principally by t^hiflhcauAi. tlte ncighbourhoi 
of Chalco and XochiM3bo ai well cultivated by 
th^ Indians, so that the traffic on the canal is con- 
siderable : and it is very interesting to see all the 
boats arrive in the morning. 
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JOURNAL. 

On the 3d of September, I left Mexico, in com- 
pany with two English gentlemen, Mr. Thomas 
Ferns, of Manchester, and Mr. Hugh Spooner, of 
New York, whose affairs called them the same 
way. All our equipage consisted of two lightly 
loaded cargo mules, two servants, and a muleteer. 
Coaches travel the same road, but we preferred 
horseback, as it allows us to proceed more at our 
own pleasure, and leaves us independent of every 
body. 

We started at eleven o''clock, and Uyok the road 
through the towns of Taciiha and Tanepantla, 
across the valley of Mexico. In the former of these 
towns there are some ruins of Indian architecture, 
but not worth stopping to describe. The towns 
themselves bear, in other respects, the same features 
as many that I have already described ; namely, 
ruinous, deserted, and poor. 

About five leagues brought us to the lowest part 
of the mountains which surround the valley, and 
separate it from the plain of Guautitlafi, at the 
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Mai Paso de , where Yturbide fought and 

won the last battle, deciding the independence of 
Mexico, in 1821. 

The rain caught us before we reached Guautit- 
lan, and we got a complete wetting. 

The meson at Guautitlan is a beautiful speci- 
men of Mexican accommodations; if I bad my 
choice/ 1 would rather sleep in a stable manger ^t 
home, than in such a place. 

The town contains some neat houses, others are 
now building, and the whole shows signs of its being 
in a flourishing state. The plain is fertile, and in a 
high state of cultivation. The city of Mexico 
consumes a great part of its produce. 

4ith. We started by moonlight next morning, and 
arrived at Hitehuetoca about seven o^clock : here 
we remained to breakfast on eggs and frijoles, and 
then visited the famous desague, a cut through 
the hills, for the purpose of draining off the in- 
creased waters from the lakes of Mexico ; it begins 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the town. 
Humboldt has given a minute description of it ; 
but Mr. Foinsett''s remarks upon it only two years 
m^j are more to my purpose, and, as his book is 
flcarce, I will copy them. 

*^ The Mexicans provided against the inunda- 
donsJby dikes, and their conquerors for a long time 
jfoUowed their example. To a city built on islands, 
intersected by canals like that of Tenochtitlan, the 
inhabitants, accustomed to move along the streets 
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in boats and canoes, suffered, by the overflow off 
water, but a trifling and temporary inconvenienoe. 
But after the canals were filled up, and the watefs 
had retired, so as to leave the city on terra firma, 
inundations were attended with the most seriout 
consequences. Nor was it a temporary inconv^ 
nience to which the inhabitants were subjected. 
The inundations were not only frequent, biit were 
of long duration. They happened every sixteen 
or seventeen years, and the city has remained under 
water for four or five years at a time. The old 
dikes were rebuilt, and year after year new ones 
were added, but all in vain ; the waters continued 
to overflow, and it was at length determined to 
construct a drain from the river Guautitlan, which, 
in rainy seasbtis, swelled the lake of Zumpango, 
through the hills that enclose the valley. The 
lowest part was found to be north northwest of 
Huehuetoca, near the hills of Nochistongo. The 
first project was to construct a canal to drain the 
lake of Zumpango, which is more than twenty 
feet above the city, and turn the course of the 
river Gbautitlan. The first canal filled up from 
the earth caving in, but the second was completed 
by cutting a tanncl through the hill of Nochi»- 
tongo. This tunnel proved much too inconsider- 
able for the passage of the waters in a rainy sea- 
son ; and, in 1629, the engineer thought it better 
to expose the city to the danger of an inundation, 
than to risk the destruction of a work which had 
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cast so much labour. He closed the entrance of 
the tunnel, and the waters flowed back into the 
lake of Tezcuco, and covered the city so that the 
inhabitants traversed the streets in canoes. This 
inundation lasted till 1634, notwithstanding our 
lady of Guadalupe was brought from her sanc- 
tuary into the city to drive back the waters. It 
was at length determined to make an open cut 
through the hill, which they effected after encoun- 
tering great difficulties. Tliis canal, cut through 
clay, marl, gravel, and sand, is from ninety-eight 
to one hundred and thirty feet deep, and at the 
summit, between two and three hundred wide. It 
was not finished till the year 1789, and cost the 
liyes of some thousands of Indians who were com- 
peUed to work in it. They were suspended by 
onrds, and were frequently swept away by the tor- 
rents, when the waters rose suddenly, or were 
dashed against the rocks, and many perished from 
excessive fatigue and bad treatment. 

** We descended to the bottom by steps cut in the 
indurated clay, and were very much struck to see 
only a small rivulet flowing through a canal of 
such vast dimensions. A large body of water 
passes off by means of this canal in the rainy sea- 
son ; but now the stream is not more than a foot 
deep, and two or three wide. The sides of the 
canal are so perpendicular that they are continu- 
ally caving in, but from the rapidity of the cur- 
rapit no inconvenience has arisen from the accu- • 
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mulation of dirt at the bottom of the canal. WitB 
the utmost ingenuity the deep cutting at the suiDr 
mit, which is two thousand six hundred and twenty- 
four feet in length, must have been attended wiA 
great labour and expense. The depth here is fironH 
one hundred and forty-seven to one hundred and 
ninety-six feet, and for a distance of eleven thoo* 
sand four hundred and eighty-two feet, the breadth 
at top is from two hundred and seventy-eight feel 
to three hundred and sixty feet, and the depth from 
ninety-eight to one hundred and thirty-one feet.* 

On the above I have merely to observe, that I 
was there just then at the end of the rainy season, 
when the flood ought to be the greatest, and found 
only the same insignificant rivulet at the bottom. 

From Huehuetoca to Tula^ the land, which is 
arable, is much neglected ; the greater part of it is 
destroyed by the torrents. 

Tula is situated at the comer of a large Woody 
plain, capable of producing any thing, but much 
neglected : the town is similar to the other two 
which we came through. 

6th. Started at four a.m,., crossing the river 
Tula. The road ascends a barren, rocky country, 
where nothing but the prickly pear can thrive, and 
with this the horizon was covered. At sunrise we 
had a prospect very rare in this country ; the valley 
on our right was filled with a thick fog, which 
ascended to the summit of the hills, leaving the 
peaks of some higher mountains bare ; as the sun 
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rose it was dissipated with a fine efiect. at least I 
was pleased with it ; it was, I think, but the second 
fog I have seen here. The same inhospitable re- 
gion, where nothing but cacti grow, continues as 
far as the hacienda of San Antonio. Hares were 
so tame, that we shot them with our pisuds. We 
got one cooked at the hacienda where we stopped 
to breakfast, and fared Tery well, althou^ thtr 
good people told us that hare was carrion. 

From San Antonio the land improves, and x> 
covered with a wild grass, which forms an excel- 
lent pasturage for large flocks of cattle, tended by 
a few Indians. 

The sun was so powerful during the whole of 
the day, that it brought on me an intermittent 
fever, which I had banished but a few davs before 

m 

I left Mexico; and although I had felt it ap- 
proaching on the preceding days, it did not 
declare itself till one o'clock to-dav, when I had 
no means of relief. It began without ague, 
accompanied with a violent thirst, and I had to 
ride in excessive torture during the whole of the 
afternoon. I put spurs to my horse and pushed 
on whenever I discovered a cottage before me, 
although the quickened pace was insupportable, 
in the expectation of getting a drop of water to 
cool my parched tongue, and when I arrived, I 
found it ruined, deserted, and without a drop of 
water : at another time I was deceived bv ?ome- 
thing glittering in the bed of a river at a great 
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.•; ^^ii;N\. I v.LMit far out of my rbad, and found 
: jiA optical deception. These disappointments, 
^iTtNjuontly renewed, increased the fever, which 
dn>ve me almost to despair, and if it had not been 
r(>r my companions, I sliould probably have given 
myself up to it. Lazy time, however, at last 
brought me to Arroyo Sarco, to the meson, whore 
I revelled in the delight of the shade. The luxury 
of bathing my temples and forehead in cold water 
was indescribable. The fever remained for about 
an hour after my arrival, when I procured a few 
minutes" sleep, and awoke perfectly well, in good 
spirits, aiut quite ready to attack a plentiful repast 
prepared for me by my com pag^f ions de voyage* 
I consider myself a good, hard traveller, ready 
to go thwugh any fatigue, under the proviso of my 
having good health ; without this there is no enjoy- 
ment, and pleasure keeps aloof: particularly on 
such a journey as this, where every thwg else that 
could afibrd gratification or amusement, must de- 
pend only upcm oneself, — health must be cherished 
as an invaluable treasure. Let not an invalid 
expect pleasure in travelling. 

Arrayo Sarco is a large hacienda, and the meson 
part of a once magnificent building, the other part 
having been burnt during the revolution. The 
accommodations, if vou will allow me to use the 
term, are very bad, and tlie people are decidedly 
a set of villains, as I ascertained bv mv own 
observation, and from report. The host, or • 



Mpedo of ihe nit^Miii, is known lo have been cn- 

1 in all (he robberivs of consequence in Uie 

Hiurhood, for some time past. He had, 

er, a narrow escape lately, having had hia 

e shot under hiin, when attacking two Amcri- 

lemcn and their two servant!*, mistaking 

I for a convoy of silver expected from Gua- 

The robbers were eight in number, but 

f all fled after the first round of shots were 

mgcd, which killed one of the servants of the 

terjcans and the horse of our wortliy landlord. 

h. We started at three a.m., our mtlletcer being 

ribty afraid of being robbed of his mulcn in tljis 

Lung place, or on the long plain we had to 

About nine o'clock we found ourselves 

g a low hilly country, at (he furtliest ejttre- 

f the great plain del Caserv, six leagues 

rhich we crossed without accident or alarm. 

luntry is Rne and rich, but much neglected, 

ict totally uncultivated. We got some tor- 

S xad chile at a miserable ranclio, and arrived 

t Juajt del Rio to a hearty dinner, at one 

the day's journey is considered about 

1 leagues. 

I nay, perhaps, observe that my repasts 

r a considerable place in my journal. I 

C tbcy would be of equal importance to any 

B who was on honieback all day, and day after 
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v.. V -► -.^v', •.; /..i< an air or oj*^. 
ON ' 's-^.v. v^\'v/x met with litre 
, ^•. *v. % f.- ^-.Mv-.-us, ncallv wai^hed 
..**, »•.• v,v; \,'\ v\m\i. It ])ossesses 
■■ V ' . », r-J, I Iv'icvo, a theatre, for 
M ^ •. «-. .-.'.N v.v'v Ai t'::o r.iesiui with us, 
...V .:tJ . ■ \; .'. ". JL\ ii:i;h; : it is true the cock- 
.! . ■;•.■ v..'.vvv'.*.\l into a theatre, on the arrival 
: .' >.•''*; v\»Ji'juiiies. The three mesons ar^ all 
w;\ iv'lx'iMblo ; the meson Xuevo is the clear:«*l 
uk! i!K»^i convenient in the country, but not likclv 
lo remain so lon^, for it is now full of trooj)s. A 
ueo}> and nipiil river runs through the town, called 
the Kio San Juan. 

It is the custom of the people of the country 
never to wash or to shave when on a journev. 
having av. idea it would bring on dangerous fevers, 
agues, S:c. A good hearted old woman in the 
meson was fjreatly alarmed at my bathing in the 
river, she was sure I should not be able to continue 
my journey, and almost expected they would have 
to bury me there : her anxiety, however, was re- 
lieved when she saw me mount horse next morning 
in good health. 

7th. On leaving San Juan, instead of going 
round by the bridge, we made a short cut by 
wading through a shallow part of the river, — 
we fumd it ditHcult to climb the opposite banks : 
but after wardfi the road became even, and we tra- 
velled on at a rapid pace. 



The country is generally level, and tolerably well 
cultivated witli Indian com and frixolea together; 
some kindsof these latter do not differ, at least sti far 
as I can judge, from the common French bean, or 
karricot, (Ft.,) which we consume in the pod, but 
which are left here till they become hard, like " 
horse beans. They are grown in fields, either 
alone or between the furrows of the Indian corn. 
Various kinds are produced, differing in shape, 
size, and colour, from the size of a pea to that of a 
common bean, and black, white, or brown. The 
Indians live upon them, with tortillas and chile, 
and the higher classes never finish breakfast , dinner, 
at supper without them. Although their appear- 
ance, to a foreigner, is not very nice, he finds it an 
excellent, substantial, and wholesome food in tra* 
veiling, to be met with every where ; it is cooked 
with a little water and salt, and plenty of lard and 
chile, though the last may be omitted : eggs are 
aa excellent accompaniment. 

At nocHt, a sudden fit of ague came upon me 
with great violence, and showed itself in a violent 
shaking all through my body, my teeth chattered, 
and I found myself perfectly helpless, at the some 
time feeling no illness. I had the good fortune to 
meet with a tumbler of excellent sherry wine at 
tile hacienda Colorado, which dispelled the ague 
ia a few minutes, but it was succeeded by a burn- 
lag fever, under the torture of which I arrived at 
Ifae Venta de San Antonio, where I took shelter in 
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the shade, and procured a little sleep; we sent tbe 
servants forward with the luggage, and followed 
ourselves when the sun had somewhat declinedy 
towards four oVlock. I then found myself per- 
fectly well, and was able to admire the magnificent 
prospect of the valley of Queretaro as it opened 
upon the view, between two steep mountains. A 
lofty aqueduct, which brings the water from the 
hills to the convent of San Francisco, is a striking 
and picturesque object : the tall green trees, the 
church steeples, a green bushy foreground, and a 
purple distance, gave me a favourable idea of the 
place, and particularly of the town, before I en- 
tered it. On approaching, however, nearer, all 
these impressions are removed, the houses of the 
subiurbs are of bare mud, with only one mud floor; 
the inhabitants are poorly clad, most of them 
having but a loose blanket round them, leaving 
their breasts and shoulders bare ; idleness appears 
to be the character of the place. Yet health was 
painted on ev^ry face, and the women and children 
were handsomer than the generality I had hitherto 
seen. 

The centre of the town is good ; the site is not 
quite level, nor are the streets built with much re- 
gularity, but they abound with fine buildings and 
large churches and convents, and there is one 
good square, surrounded with well-furnished shops. 
Several manufactories also flourish here ; a low 
broad clotli is made here, with which all the troops 
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are clothed, and the poor people make their man- 
gas. The quality is about equal to that of the 
three to four shillings narrow Yorkshire ; but the 
only colours they can make well, are light green 
and sky blue: it is about a yard and one-third wide, 
and costs from ten to twelve shillings. There are, 
besides, large cotton manufactories, similar to 
those in Puebla ; but these are principally divided 
amongst the labouring classes, who have their 
looms in their own houses. The buildings for 
printing the cottons for petticoats and rebozos, 
are large, and well worth a visit. 

The number of inhabitants, it is supposed, is 

^ between thirty and forty thousand ; the moral 

character of the people is at a very low standard ; 

ia fact, the town is full of lepers, — ^it ranks, in this 

respect, with Puebla. 

The state of Queretaro has offered its capital to 
the Sovereign Congress for its federal city, that of 
Mexico being strongly opposed to the capital beiug 
dismembered from it for the purpose; but it is pro- 
bable they will both be disappointed, and that 
Mexico will be taken for the federation, with a few 
leagues in its circumference. In this dispute tho 
Pxovincial Congress of Queretaro sacrifices its prido 
to its interest, and that of Mexico its interest to its 
{Hride; for the residence of the federal government 
would always become the principal city in the 
states, and its inhabitants be materially benefitted 
above the others. 
m2 
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9tli. We left Queretaro at five o^clock, and tn^ 
veiled rapidly over the beautiful plain of the Baaps^ 
highly cultivated with Indian com, and lively witlr 
the verdure of thousands of trees, shrubs, and 
creepers. The cactus still exists here, to the greet 
prejudice of the appearance of the country ; in 
fact, this intrusive plant is to be found every where^ 
in the richest soil, and on the tops of stone walb 
and ruined buildings, where there is no soil at alL 
Those which produce fruit fit for eating, are com- 
parativfly scarce, and require some attention; 
they are, however, all of some use to the Indians, 
who employ their stringy fibres in the manufacture 
of saddle cushions for mules and horses. 

At noon we arrived at Apaseo^ a straggling mud* 
built village, and, as this was my ^ue day, I took 
up my (|uarters in the best house I could find, 
where I stretched myself on some matF, and pa- 
tiently waited the approach of the shaking fit, 
which came punctually to its time. One of my 
companions had the humanity to wait with me, 
while the other went onward with the servants and 
mules. My old host and his wife were particularly 
attentive to nie^ and muttered their orisons to the 
Virgin, with repeated signs of the cross, for my 
health, when they saw the violence of my attack ; 
they pronounced their benediction upon me, when 
at length I recovered and remounted my palfiry- 
It was half-past three when we started after the 
others, trusting to chance that we should find the 
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road. We found them sticking in the mud at the 
foot of the superb bridge of Celaya, where the river 
had overflowed, and rendered the approach to the 
bridge dangerous, and it was dark before we ar- 
rived in the town. 

The river, at this season, is the largest I have 
seen in the country; its banks are covered with 
verdure, and enlivened with large flocks of sheep 
and herds of cattle, tended by Indian shepherds. 
The bridge over this river is quite new, and of good 
architecture, by the same architect as the church 
of Maria del Carmen^ which is considered the pret- 
tiest and most chaste in the whole country. The 
architect is self-taught, and is ambitious of gaining 
a name and leaving monuments of his ability. I 
rqpret we could not find him out : his name, I be- 
lieve, is Tresgfierras. 

Our day^s journey was, as usual, about twelve 
leagues. 

10th. Our journey to Salamanca continued 
along the same beautiful plain, without adventure. 
We tcx>k a traveller's breakfast at a ruined ha- 
cienda, called Molino Serabia. 

11th. This being my ague day I took the high 
laads of Guana^vuata for my guide, and left the 
party proceeding at a quick pace. The country is 
very rich and well cultivated, and covered with 
haciendas and villages. I left Irrupuato to the 
left) and passed through Temaacatia and Perapa- 
lift. The former is much neglected and ahnost ia 
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ruins ; the latter is thickly populated and in a fioii- 
rishing condition , it is situated in the midst dt 
small hills and an undulating country, if the efr^ 
pression may be allowed. 

At eleven o'^clock I arrived at the hacienda de 
Burras^ which is prettily situated, well populated^ 
and in great apparent prosperity, in the midst of ft 
fertile country. Here I made a good break£Mt» 
and kept off the ague by a good dose of rafino;^ 
but the fever was not to be so eluded, it came upoa 
roe just as my companions came up. At four o^clock. 
we continued our journey. 

A short time before we reached Marfil a heavy 
rain storm came on, and I pushed forward, with , 
one of my companions, in order to obtain shelter at 
soon as possible. Marfil is at the entrance of the 
most rugged country in the world, that in which 
Guanaxuato is situated ; it is at the mouth of a 
narrow and deep ravine, at the bottom of which 
runs a rapid stream, fed by innumerable torrents 
from the mountains. We were directed up the 
bed of this river to Guanaxuato, and we lost no 
time, as night was approaching. There was no road 
on the banks, they were too steep and broken, and 
the highway was up the middle of the river; at 
first the water was not deep, but as the rain in- 
creased and flowed from the mountains', it swelled 
rapidly and reached our horses'* -bellies. 

* Refined brandy. 
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For tlie inoKt port of the way, the high walls of 
ruiuctl haciendas rise itnmtHliottly on the bitoks, 
ood beyond tliem we descritMl, in the gloom of the 
night, the hlnLk mountaiiiB, in which ihi.- winils 
werv whistling, and where the torrents roared in 
concert ; our situation was terrilically romantic. 
There were no signs of liumon hubilationx, and we 
found no means of ascertaining whether we were 
Ntill in the right way; we were lost at the bottom 
of a tremendous precipice, tn the body of a rivo' 
iacreasuig in rapidity and strength, on the banks 
of which we had no hopes of refuge, for high rocks 
end walls above them defied our approach- We 
mre quite alive to the sublimity of all around us, 
but we were cold, wel, hungry, helpless: in on 
miccrtainly where the next step niigtit piunge us; 
IK Bang, we " whistled to keep our spirits up," 
but it was a cheerless song. 

O ! how sweet, how harmonious to i« was the 
yaace of a man, proceeding from a dirty hovel at a 
abort distance from us; we were again on tvrra 
finna, and only a mile from the town ; and in half 
m hour I had again verified my favourite axiom, 
ID alt situations of pain or distress, that " it will 
tomo time end and be forgotten." 

Il was the eve of one of ilieir saint's days, and 
a was Ko full of people from tlie surround- 
Jtry, that no room was to be found in the 
s where we had agreed to meet oiir deserted 
iukI we were obliged to shift as well b" 
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we could in a large but dirty cellar. On inquiry 
of each other, we found that neither of us had any 
money, and we were obliged to remain supperktt 
till our friend should arrive; we had sent scouts in 
every direction, to bring him where we were, but 
they did not appear. And we were at lengA 
obliged to pawn our credit with our host, for a 
mouthful of bread and chocolate, which afforded 
us some refreshment. He lent us as many dry 
clothes as he could spare, and just as we were 
going to dispose ourselves to sleep, our lost com- 
panion came in. On comparing notes, we found 
that he had been still more embarrassed than our- 
selves, having had the cargo mules to attend to, 
and to contend with a greater force of water. He 
brought the beds ^dth him, but the trunks were 
detained at the custom-houfte, at Marfll, and we 
still remained without cash. We, however, thought 
ourselves happy in having dry beds to lie on, and 
wc slept as well as we could with empty stomachs. 
12th. The next morning I went for the trunks 
to Marfil, leaving one of my companions in pledge 
for the value of the chocolate and pasture with 
which our kind host had trusted us. I pursued 
a road, or i:ather a track over the rocks, and thus 
avoided the water. The custom-house officers were 
very civil, merely oi>ening our trunks and shutting 
them again, which I thought might have been dis- 
pensed with, saving us a great deal of trouble, and 
* .me^ in particular, a dangerous ride of three miles. 
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On mv return to the cellar I found the whole 
house in an uproar. One of the Ingleaeji^ as we 
were called, was at high words with a government 
officer, who wanted to embargo his beautiful mule 
to run the posts ; the officer was armed, and that 
made him very bold, and the other was an English- 
man and did not at all understand this kind of 
fun; he did not know a word of the language: al- 
though the officer appeared somewhat awed with 
his resolution, the mule was \.*yo fine an aniuial to 
be lost, and he pcrisisted in taking him away. After 
some difficulty he, however, ^ave up his point. €>:i 
finding some one who could speak his idiom, aud 
persuade him in a way he understood. IK- at 
length took another mule instead, leaving a receipt 
with the landlord, i\\c owhqt of the animal bein/r 
absent. 

We paid our debts a^ .soon as ]x>ssible, and re- 
moved to a room in the iiieson, which had \^<r.:\ 
vacated. 

The mines in the neighbourhood were all shi-t 
up, owing to the feast, and our obsen'ations duriij;? 
this day were confined to the interior of the town 
The fever and ague, which gave me an extra atuck, 
owing to my exposure the preceding night, cor.- 
fined me for three hours, and my remark* were 
very limited. 

The town is built on one side of a large raviiie. 
and its site is rendered excessively uneven by \yA.*'^ 
jdivided and cut up by smaller ra\ines and lyi-d-* 'J 
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torrents. There had been no room to make A 
square, or a straight street, which are the first oW 
jccts to which the Spaniards pay their attentioii H 
building their towns. Some of the houses are mlge 
niHcent, and bespeak the former affluence of ihA 
owners and their present comparative poverty, ftk 
their gaudy and extravagant ornaments are soilienl 
to go to decay : they have been, in their time, findf 
painted in all colours. On delivering a few lettcri 
of introduction, we observed the great extrayagmoe 
with which the houses are finished in the interitf. 
The fruit of one of our introductions was a recant 
mcndation to the director of the Valenciana vaia^ 
whither we purposed going next morning. 

Some of the mines are immediately oontiguooi 
to the town, and, in fact, may be called its suburbs. 
Under the names of the mines are comprised vefj 
extensive premises and houses for the accommoda- 
tion of some thousands of miners; such are the To- 
lenciana^ Cata\ and San Lorenzo. The rocks under 
our feet are full of mineral specimens, their ge^Ajjl 
appearance is granitic. 

On returning from our walk, we fell in with the 
procession which had attracted thousands to the 
town. There was little grand or imposing in it; 
but abundance of ridiculous and childish buf- 
foonery — ^little angels riding on jackasses, devih, 
monkeys, men dressed in beasts^ skins, mounte- 
banks'* tricks, &c. &c. I always endeavoured to 
be silent on these things, and to respect the 




B of ollicrs, it ii cowardly to ridicule them 
behind tlivir backx, and I think your English pns 
jttdicc ogaJnGt the Roman C&tbolica is, generally 
too great, — yet I camiot put up with such an out. 
mge upon conimon sense as the one I allude tOi it 
lUftkea a mockery of rcligioi^ and is inexcusable. 

ISlh. We went early this morning to Valen- 
dana, and presented our introduction to Don Ig- 
■mcio Tregnso, the adminUtrador, who was very 
obli^ng atid attentive to us. He accompnnird us 
round all the shafts and outworkn, deseribed to us 
minutely the plan of working iheir malacaies, and 
; then gave us over to old Charon, us wc christened 
I our guide into these infernal regions. 

The descent immediately at ,the mouth of the 
'ffinct is very gradual, and llic passogu spaciouSt 
. flO tfaat mules may go up and down it ; this conve- 
idoioe, however, only reaches us for as an altar, 
where an image of tho virgin presides, and where 
anoffict* fur nraotintsoud the examination of tlio 

II was formerly kept. 
la far, convenience and esse have been stu- 
but further on the passages are merely the 
UU from whence the excavations have been 
as irregularly as the courses of the veins 
•Owy followed. These gallerica brancJi off 
Tj direction, increasing in extent as wc go 
dnper ; they are all distinguished by their namrs; 
kta and quartera arc created, and generally 
I ftfker Mine aaint, and tboee who live belq 
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know every part as well as a resident knows dtt 
streets of Mexico. It is supposed that were d 
the galleries measured, the total of their lengtt 
would be equal to all the streets of Mexico, 
of which are nearly three miles long. The 
are very rapid, and sometimes dangerous, fraa ' 
the uncertainty of the steps, worn out by the eoB- , 
stant tread of barefooted Indians with their hecfy 
loads. Three hundred varas, about two hundnd 
and seventy-seven yards, are now free from watOTi 
and different parts of this are worked to advantage; 
several small veins, formerly considered of no 
value, net the proprietors about two thousaad i 
dollars a week. Five hundred Indians are cm- | 
ployed ; before the water was let into it by Mina, 
five thousand was the number. 

We were hardy enough to venture down about 
one hundred and fifty varas, but could not force 
ourselves any further ; we imagined it a very hellf 
from the want of a circulation of air, — ^the immeBM ' 
number of candles and torches,— -the profuse jtfi^ 
spiration of the Indians at work,— the fume^V 
the gunpowder used in such abundance,— -and, at 
the same time, the rocks above us dropping cold 
water, or sweatings as the miners call it. Our 
situation was very novel to us, and our companion 
was very kind and patient in affording us every 
assistance, had it not been so, we should have been 
quite overpowered. The ascent was to us a Her- 
culean task, we were glad to stop and pant every 
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three or four steps, and willingly rested in the 
strong drafts of cold air which was admitted from 
the main shafts by galleries cut on purpose, and 
without which no body could live there. 

While the task so completely overcame us, the 
labour of the Indians, who carry up loads of three 
and four hundred weight, from a much greater^ 
depth, and pass us at a quick pace, appeared to us 
unexampled ; some of them can bring up as much 
as six hundred weight in the regular course of 
their work. They are barefooted, and, in fact, 
have no more clothing than a kind of leather 
drawers; they never stop at bad passages, but 
bring all fours into use : each carries a torch or a 
candle. 

With joy we hailed the light of heaveu ! We 
were made to sit still for half an hour, wrapped up 
in blankets and cloaks, for we had had a vapour 
bath. From thenie we adjourned to a breakfast 
vrfaich the administrador had prepared for us. This 

rleman was perfectly deaf, yet I conversed with 
some time before I found it out ; he under- 
itood what I said by the motion of my lips and 
the expression of my countenance, he sometimes, 
lowever, required to have my words repeated by 
lome of the attendants, to whom he was accus- 
omed : he lost his hearing in his childhood. This 
B an astonishing instance of the refinement to which 
dier senses attain, on the defect of one. It was 
n extraordinary subject that required the use of 
igns ; he conversed readily on mining, machinery^ 
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mineralogy, chymistry, &c., yet, he assured us, 1m 
could not hear a cannot shot at a few yards' dir 
tance. The infonnation he gave us during our 
prolonged breakfast, was very exact and yery in- 
teresting,— -but I cannot do better than to copy 
for you what Mr. Poinsett collected concerning 
the mines generally, and which you will find to be 
little more tlian an abstract of Humboldt on the 
same subject. He says, 

'' Within six leagues from Guanaxuato, among 
a group of liills, called Sierra de Santa RotOf 
which are partly arid and partly covered with 
shrubs and small evergreen oaks, and surrounded 
by fertile and well-cultivated plains, there are fonr 
rich veins of silver ore, the Villalpandoj San JVi- 
colaSf San Barabe^ or La Luz^ and the Veta Madrt^ 
or Mother Vein. The principal mines that have 
been opened in the last are, Valendanay Tepegae^ 
Catay San Lorenzo^ Sirena, *and San Bruno. 
These mines formerly supplied with ore and k^ 
at work two thousand mills, each grinding iiSL, 
quintals every twenty-four hours. The extenfitf 
this vein from Valenciana to San Bruno, is rather 
more than five leagues, and within this distance 
there are upwards of one hundred shafts opened. 
Before the revolution of 1810, they produced ten 
thousand mules^ loads of ore, two hundred and 
seventy-five pounds each, every week ; making 
sixty-two thousand and sixty-two parcels, of thirty- 
two quintals of ore. These parcels, reckoning one 
witli another, are worth fifteen marks of silver. 
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Iding annually nine litmdred aod tliJrty<«iglit 
Misand four liuudred and tbirty marks, or aeren 
pusatid and twcnty-ilvc bars, of one hundred 
1 thirty-five marks, each worth eleven hundred 
ITS, amounting to aevenmUlitmnnevettktitidred 
I twentpseven tkouaandjive hundred dollara. 
Ipe mine of Valendana alone produced from Atc 
bIx thousand loads, Raya fifteen hundred, and 
9 other mines the remainder- 
* Wc were sliawn u plan or map of the mine, 
Icl), oltliough said to be very incorrect, gave us 
d idea of this siilitcrrancous city- The cxco- 
) extend from southeftst to northweat six- 
n hundred yards, and eight hundred yards in a 
ptliwcst direction- There ore three paraUeU. or 
, worked on raraiijcations of the principal 
The Vetfl Madrc, or Mother Vein, was 
i found not more Uiau twonly-two feet wide, 
I. without any ramiHcations, from tlic surface of 
)BA\ to the depth of five hundred and Gfty-sevea 
t s^liis depth it divided into three brunchen, 
e entire mass from one hundred and &ixty- 
one hundred and ninety-fivc feel thick, of 
e three branches not more than one is in general 
f productive. They have all tlje same angle, 
(forty-five degrees,) but vary in thickness frooi 
nioe to forty yards. Four shafts descend to these 
.parallels, the first, called San Antonio, of seven 
hUDdrod and fotiy-four feet i)crpt:ndicukr depth^ 
t*"***"*^ ^'* ''^"^^ *''* '^'"'■''^ hundred and nint-ly- 
h8 
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six thousand dollars. The square shaft of Santo 
Christo, four hundred and ninety-two feet deep, 
cost ninety-five thousand dollars. The hexagon 
shaft of OUT Lady of Guadalupe^ eleven hundred 
and thirty-one feet perpendicular depth, cost seven 
hundred thousand dollars. San Joee^ an octagoii 
of more than eighteen hundred feet perpendicular 
depth, and three hundred feet in the direction of 
the Veta Madre, which is an angle of forty-five 
degrees, cost twelve hundred thousand dollars. 
To understand the necessity of sinking so many 
shafts, of different depths, it may be necessary to 
explain that, in following the dip of the vein, 
which is jirst discovered on the surface, and is 
almost invariably an angle of forty-five degrees, 
the work is impeded, after a certain depth, by 
water. A shaft is then sunk, so as to intercept the 
vein at the termination of the gallery, in order to 
draw the water out. The work is then continued 
until it becomes necessary to sink another shaft 
still deeper, to clear the lower galleries; At i^f/k 
termination of each shaft, a great many panAft 
galleries branch out on ramifications of the mother 
vein. From these parallels, a vast number of 
smaller galleries branch out, worked to a greater 
or less distance, according as the ore proved of 
good or badf quality ; and many of them were 
pierced with a view of discovering other veins. 
Besides the shafts, there are two descents by steps, 
winding down to the last parallel. The ore is for 
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die most p«rt fxtraetc*] bjr drilling and bloniitg ;< 
iora«tiineB, but very rarely, the wedge can lie useH."" 
Mr. Poitts^tt also remnrks, thnt tlic TTiAtriccs of 
the ores, wliich he had n g«od opjxirtuiiity of 
euunitiing, sre principally ijuart/, aiuetliysl, and 
toek crystal ; hom Htone, Iim- and (here a small 
portion of prase, calcareous spar, ot a dark brown 
and of pearl colfmr. The metals arc pyritea of 
iran, arsenic, ycHow rapper, galnia, grey ant) 
yrilow blvnd, virgin gold and silver, sulphate of 
■ilver, both brittle and ductile, and roUcler, a 
rich silver ore, of a bright rosy colour, which ]|6 
did not sec. This ore Is extremely rare, and con- 
Uias more silver than the other kinds. There arc 
likewise veins of copper, lead, tin, cinnabar, anti- 
moDV, and manganese, and the crystals ofthecar^ 
bonate of lime, which are found in the mines, tfe 
f large and perfect, 
e utiier works were for the most pun bumetl 
I, And only part of the malacntes have been 
d: the^v are machines for bringing Up the 
1 the ores from the shafts ; they arc com- 
if drums and wheclsi turned liy metuu of 
^'Uid socket!), and so distributed aa to admit 
'w'«(xteen pedes for yoking the mules to, and, I 
WHcve, each pok- will hold four mules ; lo that 
dxty<four mules might be worked at once at one 
■baft, the whole remaining under shelter, and wiih- 
t interfering in the least with the men who work 
t moutli of the shaft. The metals and water 
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are brought up in large buckets made of two ox 
hides. 

The produce of the mine is now much less than 
it would be if sufficient capital and attention were 
afforded to it. The workmen receive part pay- 
ment in ores, the whole of which are sola on the 
spot. The sale days are twice a week, when the 
buyers, who consist of speculators and smelters, cr 
rilver farmersy as they are called here, come to 
make their purchases. The greatest part of the 
ores are worked at the numerous haciendas de 
BeneficiOy or silver farms^ in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. We went through one of the largest, 
but so rapidly that I cannot attempt any detailed 
relation of the process, — ^in fact, after Humboldt, 
it would be unnecessary. 

At the moment we visited the mines of Guan- 
axuato, they were the subject of negociation be- 
tween the proprietors and some of the English 
mine companies; the latter were about entering 
into |x>ssession, but they affect to keep every thjo^ 
seeret, and I do not know how far their nrgnrfc 
tions may have proceeded ; report, however, is 
very confident in spreading the terms on which the 
Valenciana is lent to them for a term of yearsi 
which, if true, are very advantageous to the pro- 
prietors, and quite the reverse to the English ad* 
venturers. 

In 1802, according to Humboldt, th» popula* 
tion of Guanaxuato and its ncighbourliocid, include 
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ing the Mines, Marfil, and Burras, was seventy 
thousand six hundred. In 1822, acicording to the 
census taken, it did not contain more than thirty- 
five thousand seven hundred. This difference is 
owing to the destruction of the mines. 

I will copy some general remarks respecting the 
subject we are upon : 

*^ It has been found that the whole profits of 
mining in New Spain do not exceed six per cent. 
on the capital employed. 

** Taking an average of the whole amount of 
ore extracted from these mines, one hundred pounds 
of ore contains three or four ounces of silver. 

« In thirty-eight years, from I766 to 1803, the 
mines of Guanaxuato produced one hundred and 
aixty-five millions of dollars in gold and silver. 

<' Average of the great mining districts accord- 
ing to the quantities of silver they yield ; the 

1st is Guanaxuato, 8th is Tasco, 

Sid — Catorce, 9th — Balopilas, 

— Zacatecas, 10th — Zimapan, 

\^ Beal del Monte, 11th — Fresnillo, 

l^w^ Bolanos, 12th -— Ramos, 

6th — Guarisamey, 13th — - Jarral. 

7th— Sombrerete, 

** The revenue that Spain derived from this im- 
mense amount of silver, was much greater than if 
the mines had been worked by government, for it 
must be recollected that the king did not own any 
of the mines. 
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** There is no doubt that the product of ih§ 
mines of Mexico is capable of being considerahly 
augmented. The free introduction of quicksilnr, 
and a diminution of the duty and charges on ooia- 
age, will tend very much to that effect.^ 

Since the wetting I got on entering GuanOTnaWj^ 
the fever and ague came on me every day, and it 
caught me before I arrived at the meson on our re- 
turn from the mines. This did not, however, pro- 
vent our starting at about three o^clock, with tks 
intention of reaching SUao, five leagues off, by 
night. As we were mounting our horses, one of our 
servants took the opportunity to complain of belly- 
ache, to decline accompanying us any further ; and 
he was not to be frightened by our threats. Yf^^ 
should have been glad to have got rid of him, had: 
we not advanced to him considerably on his wages^ 
and we had no time to bring him to justice ; this 
the rascal knew, and hoping never to see any 
more of us, thus left us to do as well as we 
without him. 

We again passed Marfil, and shortly 
turned northward, over the hills, leaving theaid 
to Burras on the left. It then rained heavily, and 
the road was so heavy that we made but slow pro- 
gress, and it was dark when we entered the plain 
of Silao at sunset, at about a league and a half 
from the town. The rain still continued to pour 
in torrents, and the road being lower than the 
surrounding land, was soon overflowed, and the 
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ickesl pace at which we could go was a alow 
Ik. The waters increased upon us so fast, that 
I short time, as far as we could see, was one 
nterrupted surface of water, except now and 
n, when the banks at the edges of the road 
leared above it ; yet we dare not attempt to go 
m them, our beasts could not secure their foot- 
» and their only use to us, as far as they went, 
to guide us in the road ; they however were soon rfi^K 
, and, as the night grew darker, our only guide ^ 
a light at a distance, which we supposed to pro- 
l from the town ; this was very precarious, and 
frequently found ourselves in situations where 
ihought we were fast for the night at least, and 
r extricated ourselves by dint of great exertion, 
at some risk of drowning our horses. On one 
£ion one of the cargo mules fell down, the rope 
;h tied them together broke, and the two 
its were lost ; we then found ourselves greatly 
dent in numbers, having to attend to four 
D mules and horses, and I know not how we 
Bid to arrive safely at last at a rising mound, 
m-i^ found several Indians encamped, and 
i whom we learned, that we were about a mile 
i the town, that there was a considerable descent 
reen us and it, where we should inevitably 
browned if we attempted to pass. All these 
p taken into consideration, we' determined 
i wttHng downj as the Yankees have it, where, 
ere. So we unloaded and disposed ourselves . 
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to sleep ; the rain fortunately had ceased, and the 
only inconveniences \i'e suffered were, a cold night 
without shelter, wet to the skin, a muddy bank for 
our beds, and enormous appetites, without any 
thing to eat. Some of our party stretched them- 
selves on the luggage, covering their heads widi 
the warm saddles, this was certainly comfortably 
but there was not room for all ; I kept my seat on 
horseback, and soon was nodding: but my slum- 
bers were disturbed, apparitions and hobgoblins 
of every shape, size, and colour, flitted around me 
in my dreams ; my toes, my fingers, my nose, and 
my ears were pulled, and pinched, and squeezed, 
and I dared not complain ; then a box on my 
ear from a huge, shapeless, black monster stunned 
me, I reeled, faultering to the ground, and only 
awoke just in time to save myself from a fall fram 
my horse, and found myself shivering with cokL 
At about midnight the water had greatly sul^ 
sided, and, after several attempts, an Indian it 
length made good his passage, he was sooa|bi» 
lowed by the rest, and when we had secured toior 
luggage we crossed, and shortly after arriyad in 
town. 

The meson was quite full, and we were glad to 
share an old stable with our poor horses ; we got 
some tables and benches, on which we spread our 
beds, broke our fast with a cup of chocolate, wldch 
was all we could get, and slept soundly until nine 
o^clock next morning. 
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There was iiotliiag to be had in thi« 
( town of Silno for the btcakliist of Ihree 
y travellers, but vhocolote and sponge t^ke ; 
wuld not help ourselveR, and with this we coD- 
ir journey ov(>r the plain, ntill in ■ greal 
lure rovcriid with water- The country it 
beautifui and well cultivated, but I had no time to 
make remarks u]>ua it ; the heavy road and the 
Umfi Icuf^i^, eight in number, which separated us 
/mm the Villa de l^&m, nnd how to get over thcni 
the fastest, occupied the whole of my attentifin. It 
vna three oVIoek ere I arrived, niid I liud to get 
thraugh witli an attack of the ague before I could 
get my dinuer. 

' 15th. This morning found all our troubles r&- 
tvtd. We were as fresh a« larks, and pursued 
T' journey gflily- A great part of the rotid to 
(uj^sed to be infested by tlkieves. Crosses 
|< mounds indicate the resting places of many 
rtunate t raveller. This part of the country 
fl to he very thinly populated, the only signs 
«f life we saw in tlie day's journey were it number 
of lotli.ui^ou une plot of ground, and ihe large 
^travelling ei)uipage of a Spaniard, consisting of 
^^■Mttmches and at It^ast forty mules and horses. 
^HvB oonchea wure loaded with luggage outside, 
^^nd well filled within with his family ; and half-s- 
S^ dozen Indian women fouud a birth in a net sluug 

reath. Eight mules were harneHcd to each 
jwd a change ran loose by the side : there 




Lfc^jfr :fr ^arevr aijd hsTjaKiiDe!' rhazi SKiit of tk 

a*)^ verr cJ-eiLL ildc cv:isiif cirUtbjr . ii sppeuvd hA 
tbiL-'v jrjp'jlatfcd. bu: I «^ou"id sutipose it 
of «x-vr!Dc«da'Jri? tweiTe tbciCfiaDd. Ix i* of 
►idenibj'r firypcff'L.aaoe in ih:* pan erf :i>ecoiintiT. 

f/ver a fif.e but *>egiected piaizi. lo S^n Jumn di 

A irf'^t fa^r it be id here eTcrv rear, the fint 
wee-k in December, vhen people flock to it finon 
ai!i part's of the country-, and when an immeote 
trade i«» done. The feast of one of the viigins at 
the ff^uit: time makes it quite worth visiting, and I 
ifiu^t trv to contrive to vhh it. The last two davi 
I paLHM'fi the ferer and ague chiefly on horseback. 

In ffivin^ a description of one of these country 
to*fi»s, voij have that of them all. Ther are bulk 
of mkU and mud, and, however poor they may be^ 
fhi'y ttlwavH fxisKc-ss a square in the centre, and the 
»irei'tt» run in direct lines. The parochial church, 
f^ericnilly u very fine and large building, occupies 
<Mii' bide of the KC|uare, and opposite to it we find 
I he inehon. A few shops, with porticos before 
I hem, tHvii\»y the whole or part of the remaining 
two hjdeti, lUTording to the size and respectability 
of thi- town. 'J*he liost dwelling-houses are also in 
thn iininediute neighbourhood of the square. The 
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always whitewaitlied, both within and 
lilt, and if it were kept clean and in repair, it 
Votild he the finest houee in the tuwn ; btit as it 
in entrustetl to carvlefis stewards, who have Uttle 
interest in it, it ia no wonder that it should soon 
become filthy and ruined- The best iTwelling- 
luniiicK are neatly whitewashed and painted inside 
and outside, and, comparatively speaking, eoni- 
fbrtably furnished ; these houses beloug to the 
rich pfoprielura of the neighbouring lands, an<l are 
generally occupied by their stewards ; sometimes, 
however, tlic grandees themselves (for such they 
ate in the country) are to be found there, and with 
them a traveller ia always euru of a good reception, 
The outer parts of the town are wretchedly poor, 
and the inhabitants only half clothed : many of 
theiii obtain a scanty subsistence from their manu- 
CiMdures v( leather, rebozos, and common cottons. 
leii a stranger arrives at a meson, he is sure to 
jPassailed by all the manufacturers of the place ; 
^if his object is to buy up their labour, hesoou 
f bia ncKun with choice merchandiM.-, without 
Wo and at very low rates. 
n Juan diffors, in many respects, from other 
y towns, since most of the new buildings 
tdc to suit the great fair particularly- It 
I several streets of houses with two floors, 
1 is quite a rarity in this part of (he country. 
l7th. The day roods hardly passable owing to 
laie rains. The cout^fry mountainous and 
barren, but where a track of soil is found, it hns 
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been carefully cultivated with Indian com. Xolm^ 
a small town about four leagues from San Juaib 
From this place the country is more even, andt 
covered with wild grass, where herds of cattle were 
brought to graze. We put up at a miserable 
venta, about six leagues further. 

18th. From this venta to TepatUlanj sevctt 
leagues, the face of the country continues Ab 
same; some agriculture is here and there to be 
seen. From the violence of my fever I was oUigcd 
to be contented with a short day^s journey, and 
stop here. I took a walk through the town and 
went into all the coffee-houses, took coffbe, ice(^ 
and smoked cigars, but met with no adventure 
worth relating. 

19th. High and wild country with little culti- 
vation as far as Calderon, a bridge which has given 
its name to a battle fought in its neighbourhood, 
famous in the history of the revolution. We slept 
at ZapoUarij a straggling town, quite concealed 
amongst great numbers of orange, lemon, and othtt 
trees of deep verdure, eleven leagues from Tepa- 
titlan. 

20th. Just before we arrived at El PuHite 
Grande^ we met a Christian,* a white man, a man 
who spoke our own language, in fine, a citisen of 
the United States of America. This was quite a 
tteat to us ; the sear-sick passenger does not rejoice 
more on speaking a vessel at sea, hearing where 

* The Spaniards^ and ooDMquently the Mexicans also, refuse to 
caU us Christians ; mine is but a gentle retaliation. 
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she comes from, where she is bound, and what her 
longitude is, than we did on meeting this compa- 
triot (for we made him so) in this remote part of 
the world, hitherto almost unexplored by any but 
Spaniards. He was coming from Guadalaxara, 
from whence, by dead reckoning, we were distant 
about eight leagues due east ; he was bound for 
Mexico, where he promised to report us. These 
ceremonies exchanged, we pursued our course. 

Puente Grande comprises, perhaps, fifty Indian 
cottages, built on both sides of a large and beau- 
tiful bridge over the Bio Grande de San Franciscoy 
at a part where it is very wide, but so shallow that 
it may be forded. From thence we hastened our 
steps over a rough and unfruitful country and bad 
ro€ids, through the village of Scm Pedro to Guada- 
laxara, where we arrived at about one o^clock. 

Three days after my arrival, I banished the 
fever and ague with milk and sulphur; a pint of, 
the former, and dessert spoonful of the latter, taken 
together, in the morning, and bark every hour 
during the day. 

I calculated, with a great deal of pains, the 
distance between Mexico and Guadalaxara, com- 
paring my own observations by time, with the 
government tariff, and I found it a hundred and 
eighty leagues, five hundred and forty miles ; the 
post does it in eight days, through Valladolid, 
which is somewhat shorter. Without changes of 
horses, it requires at least fifteen days 
o2 
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LETTER XIII. 

GUADALAXAKA, 29tU SsPT. U24b 

The province of Guadalaxara ranks afker 
of Mexico in political importance, and its 
is considered the second in the Untied SkUmy 
supposed to contain about sixty thousand iiduifai^ 
tants. Its best sea pmt is San Bias, where waA 
of the East India business has been done of lilt 
years. The government have lately opened an- 
other port called Manxanittoj further south, bat 
with little prospect of its being made useful. 7Vf<^ 
a commercial town of impcnrtance, about eiglilan 
leagues from San Bias, may be called a sister to«m 
to Xalapa, as it stands in the same relative situa- 
tion with Guadalaxara, as this does with Mexico. 
The state is generally well cultivated, and the in^ 
habitants industrious. Their manufactures of 
leather and glass are much esteemed; besides these^ 
they weave cotton and wool, on the same plan as at 
Queretaro. The famous mines of Bolanos are in 
this province, and at only a short distance from the 
capital, but are at present full of water, and the 
outworks are destroyed. Vino fnescaly pulque 
brandy, if I may so translate it, being made liroBi 
the maguey, is a staple production of the proviace 
westward. 
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The city of Guadalaxara is beautifully laid out 
in the Spanish style, on a level site ; the streets, 
well paved and flagged. The churches are large, 
and one or two of them are pretty and ornamented 
witli taste. The National-square in the centre is 
flanked on one side by the cathedral, the national 
palace occupies another, and the beautiful portaies^ 
the remaining two. The portals stretch a good 
wmy into the town, and are the finest in the country. 
It possesses a tolerable theatre, with an indiflerent 
company, and a cockpit, now occupied by a circus 
party. The mint is under the direction of a Scotch- 
man, Senor Murray, who was captured and thrown 
into slavery thirty years ago by the Algerines. He 
made hie escape to Spain, and from thence has ar- 
lived to the directorship of the Casa de Moneda 
here, after a long list of adventures. He has very 
nearly forgotten his native language. 

The country immediately surrounding the city 
is sandy and unproductive ; the scenery is also in- 
sipid ; but at a few leagues distance it is rich and 
fertile, and the bold banks of the Rio Grrande fre- 
quently present good landscapes. 

The village of San Pedro, about a league off, is 
oompletely shaded with beautiful foliage, and al- 
though its best houses are of mud, it is the fashion- 
4 able resort of the ladies during the church festivals 
and common holydays. 

On my flrst acquaintance I formed a bad opinion 
of the inhabitants; I found them jealous, and 
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thought them inhospitable ; and in two i 
where particular kindness and attention was shflwi 
to us by persons to whom we had letters of reoon* 
mendation, I ascertained that their object was Is 
have us more in their power to do us injury, by tlrai 
pkcing us under obligations to them. I mnilj 
however, observe that this merely alludes to tks 
mercantile men, who were actuated by an 
dinary feeling of jealousy. Having had 
to call upon some of the members .of ooogresiy I 
have found them to be very liberal men, and have 
met with a very friendly reception. I was partieu- 
larly pleased with one of these characters, a priail^ 
whose great ambition was to reform the constitii* 
tion of the state, in which he has ultimately soo-^ 
ceeded. In fact this reform, which I shall 
after probably have occasion to refer to, provi 
that the congress of the state of Xaliwoo (the 
publican name of the province of Guadalaxara) is 
the most liberal of all in the union. 

The people are bigotted and fanatic in the ex- 
treme. This, I think, will always be found to be 
the case in proportion with the want of education 
and general knowledge of the world. On the point 
of religion aU classes and colours are alike, and the 
only exceptions from it are to be found in the army, 
where some of the young officers have discovered 
the illusions of their superstitions, and supposing 
that the whole must be error and deception, have 
gone into the other extreme of infidelity and 
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atheism. A Protestant, if known to be such, how- 
ever virtuous he may be, is exposed to the danger- 
ous whims of the leperos, who would easilypersuade 
themselves that they would be doing God a service 
by ridding the earth of all Jews and heretics, by 
which appellations Protestants are called. Only 
two Englishmen had attempted to settle here pre- 
viously to ourselves, one of whom had he&i ordered 
by the government to quit within twenty-four 
hours; (but he had been guilty of talking too freely 
about the church ;) the other felt himself so inse- 
cure that he was obliged to wind up his concerns 
and make his escape in a hurry. I and my com- 
panions were the first who have lived here in peace 
and quietness, and who have been treated with re- 
spect by the mob. We owe this to our constant 
attendance at mass on the holydays, by which 
means we got the credit of being real Christians. 
The congress also took notice of us, and published 
a law for the good treatment of all strangers. 
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LETTER XIV. 

GUADALAXARA, 18tH OcT. 1884. . 

We mounted our horses at day break on the 9i 
of October, and set off without bed or baggag^ 
with only a small bundle attached to our saddkii 
and one servant as a guide, for San Bias. 

I neglected nuiking my accustomed notes oa Ae 
journey downwards, and therefore my deseriptkai 
must be confined to our return. We went down ta 
five days without accident. 

San Bias has a very picturesque appearance fivHl 
the sea, being perched upon a high rock, the side 
which faces the sea is quite perpendicular, yet 
covered with brushwood. The embattled terrace 
of the custom-house, which occupies the edge of 
the precipice, crowns the picture, giving to the 
little town a warlike and very imposing appearance. 
Large ships cannot get over the bar, but must an- 
chor in the open roadstead, exposed to the wind and 
the seas, which are very violent here during certain 
months. Small craft come into the north branch 
of the river, where they lie in perfect security* 
The conveniences for discharging on the wharfs are 
very tolerable, but they are more than a mile horn 
the town, and for half a mile the ascent up the sides 
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of the rock is so steep, that it was with the greatest 
difficulty imaginable we managed to climb up it. 
There are numerous Indian huts amongst the trees 
on the low ground, where the greatest part of the 
population remains during the present sickly sea- 
son. We were there after sunset, and were mucli 
amused in contemplating the lively happy scenes 
they exhibited ; rude guitars, or other instruments, 
were played in every house, accompanied with a 
merry song to drive dull care away, — though they 
are entirely sana «otM;i— care never troubles these 
people. On arrival at the custom-house at the 
summit of the rock, we are poorly repaid for the 
exertions expended in climbing it. From hence 
we have a view of a good part of the town. The 
•iireets are nothing more than the native rocks, 
carelessly hewn, or blasted with gunpowder, and so 
uneven that it requires some care and agility to 
keep on one^s feet. Notwithstanding this they are 
in straight lines, from one end of the town to the 
other, crossing each other at right angles. 

The best houses in the principal square are ail 
built of mud, and generally whitewashed outside. 
Their being whitewashed outside keeps them a 
little cooler, but they have not been particular in 
concealing the native mud within. The governor's 
Imise, it is true, and also that of the first alcalde, 
md, perhaps, four or five besides, are whitewashed 
mtlmiy and decorated with a few common Italian 
fdnts. The high peaked roofs, made of pahn 
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leaves and cane, are so constructed as to admit the 
wind without the sun or the rain ; acme few ut 
covered with tiles. The windows in Che best 
houses are unglazed, and the floors nothing betts 
than the hard beaten earth, swarming with life 
Yet this residence is put up with, and endured bj 
men in pursuit of gain ? What will not 
dor At the same time, I believe there is 
thing so luxurious and captivating in these veiy 
hot climates, that those who are once accustiMBid 
to them, prefer them to any other, however for- 
bidding many of their accompaniments may be. 

The alcalde treated us sumptuously, and gave 
us an empty house to put up in. Of these thsie 
are plenty at this season, the most unhealthy in 
the year, namely the end of the rains, which is 
somewhat later this y^ar than usual. 

In the dry and healthy season, San Bias contains 
two thousand inhabitants : when we were theie^ 
they did not amount to four hundred, and these 
were of the lowest classes. 

The bulk of the inhabitants leave in June, be- 
fore the rains set in, and keep away till they have 
iMided. The governor and all his officers remove 
to Tepic, the first alcalde being invested with full 
powers during his absence. Commerce is ratirely 
suspended during this period, and nothing can 
equal the desolate appearance of its streets. The 
fevers so much dreaded here, are very different 
from those on the Atlantic coast ; here, they have 
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no yellow fever, nor black vomit ; their com}>Uint)i 
are chiefly confined to liilious and intermittent 
fevers, and, with proper care and attention, it 
would be unnecessary to remove from the place 
at all. 

Wc remained in San Ulas only one day, and 
rfiat was as much as it deserved ; we came not to 
sec the town, but the Pacific. The heal waa un- 
bearable; I think we should have been sulToeaied 
in the middle of the day, if we had not contrived 
to make a strong draught of air pass througli our 
empty house, which served at once to cool ua and 
to keep nway the mo$quitos, sandjlics, and eoTicTt- 
io», and leave us only gnrrajiatas, scorpions, and 
fleaa, and other wingless insects to contend with- 
I got quite the advantage of my companions at 
night, by laying an embargo upon a small tablt; 
about two feet a^iuare, and placing it in the strong- 
est draught, for my bed: the back rail of u chair, 
placed at a foot dialance, served admirably for a 
{ollow, and I slept like a tup, without a single bite. 
I got great credit for my ingenuity in the morning, 
for my poor friends werenearlydevoured,and had 

t been able to sleep all night. They lay upon 
a the ground. We left on the i)th November. 

The high road towards Tepic, on leaving San 
t, wi! found quite overgrown with thick brush- 
id, which had sprung up during the rainy sea- 
i Mjrisds of garrapntas are engendered amongst 
! leaves, from which we unwillingly received 
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many, as we pushed our way through them. Thcit 
insects are a species of wood lice, of the sise of small 
bugsi which bury their heads in the skin of the 
first living animal they have the chance to git 
upon, and suck the blood till it becomes as big ai 
a horscbean. If they are discovered in time, tiny 
may generally be removed without inconvenienes^ 
but sometimes the head will remain, and crcHe 
an ulcer. 

The southern branch of the Rio Grande de 
San Francisco, (for it is the same which runa past 
Guadalaxara,) is crossed by a small feny, the 
horses swimming with the boat. Our road then 
lay through a thick wood of fine and curious trees 
and plants, over an excessively rough and rocky 
ground, hardly passable. This continues about two 
miles, and then it brings us to an enchanting spot 
overshadowed by luxuriant plants, immediately OA 
the seashore. Before us, the scene extended aloi^ 
the sandy beach lined with a thick wood, every here 
and there relieved by a majestic mountain, and Aid 
furthest promontory was lost in distance. We 
were detained in this enchanted spot, where the 
sea nymphs and the satyrs dance together, tar an 
hour, by the tide, and we were loth to quit it. 
When the water had retired so as to leave m a 
passage, we pursued our journey along the aaada. 
The excessive heat was rendered supportable by a 
delightful breeze from the sea. 

After travelling about seven miles on the shore, 
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the road turned suddenly into the wood to the left. ^ 
What a field is here for the admirer of nature! 
Nothing can equal the magnificence of the scene 
which opened upon us as' we entered a forest of 
palm trees ; we all exclaimed together^ as this fairy 
land burst upon our sight, what grandeur I what 
magnificence I I should delight in dwelling on the 
description, but I could not communicate the 
pleasure to you. We lingered in the way till we at 
length found ourselves in another region, wild and 
rocky, covered with creepers and brambles ; here 
the ascent is rapid towards the table land; the 
roar of the torrents which we continually cross, 
* the deep shades of the wood, the scream of the 
green parrots, and the sweet notes of other birds, 
alternately diverted oiir progress. 

For about two miles, the road is one continued 
steep precipice, to which, however, the eye of the 
traveller in Mexico is well accustomed; but it has 
proved the last of many a poor animal on its 
journey upwards: we passed the carcasses and 
bones of a hundred. After leaving the wood 
which we entered on the seashore, and which 
covers the lower declivity of the table land, we 
pass over a country where plains, rocks, and 
woods, alternately intercept the road; in all, there 
is something grand to remark; but nothing so 
beautiful as the bamboo canes; they grow here in 
great quantities, and of large size; and the Indians 
repair hither for the materials of which they build 
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their houseii; they cut the bamboo for the mlkf 
and the palm brandies for the roof: these hoiisai 
are well adapted to the climate, and are m 
agreeable residence when kept dean : I have }» 
fore described them. 

Before we arrived at Rancko NuenOj a snoail 
farm consisting of two of these huts, and niw 
leagues distance from San Bias, we passed thrtmgll 
a forest of oak trees, very different firom our 
English oak, both in the trunk, and the brancheij 
and in the leaf, and capable of being applied to 
but few purposes. I noticed a vast number whidi 
been struck with lightning. 

We leave the last of these forests just before ive 
arrive at Tepic, nine leagues from Rancho Noevo; 
a naturalist would delight to spend many dsfa 
amidst them, but the hurried traveller gets. died 
of them, inasmuch as they retard the progrefl» of 
httA his wearied horse. 

We found little worthy of remark, besides tlw 
face of the country, all the way firom San Bias to 
Tepic. On the beach there was a shed or a bootfa^ 
pro tempore^ I suppose, occupied by a set of 
drunken wretches, who sprung from I know not 
whence, and supplied themselves with fermented 
liquors of I not know what description. We 
passed one recua of mules loaded with iron ; and 
met a Scotchman at Rancho Nuevo, on his way 
to San Bias, to meet a vessel expected there friHn 
the East Indies. 
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We slept at Bancho Nuemo^ and paid six dollars 
for a fowl, a few ^gty and tortillas; and w«reglad 
to leave such a place early in the morning, so that 
we arrived at Tepic at noon on the 10th. 

We took quarters in the meaon^ and after re- 
fitting, we hastened to deliver our letters of intro- 
duction to two Spaniards of high standing, and as 
usual, were received with a great deal of palaver 
and compliment. Three English merchants estab* 
lished there^ received us kindly, and we spent the 
evening at their house. 

Tepic is situated at the western extremity of a 
large plain, surroimded by high mountains: the 
land rich, well cultivated, and covered with innu- 
merable herds of cattle. It is a well built town, 
bat most of the houses have but one floor; the 
square im good, occupied as usual by the church 
and the portals. It contains, probably, ten thou- 
sands inhabitants, and something more during 
the summer months, when the people flock to it, 
horn San Bias, and other parts of the coast. Its 
merdiants are amongst the most wealthy and en« 
terprising in the country, keeping up an extensive 
trade with three quarters o£ the globe, Europe, 
Asia, and America. There is little opening here 
£or a ibreigner, unless in conjunction with the 
%Mmiards; it would be useless opposing them. 
Tiie climate is much the same as that of Xalapa; 
and it serves, like Xalapa, as a harbour against the 
•pidemics of the sea coast. The society is not so 
p2 
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numerous, but I believe equally oourteous, thoagh 
probably not ao polished, as they have had litik 
intercourse with the world. We had no oppart»* 
nity of seeing them to our satisfaction. 

The meson is the most wretched of all plans; 
the room we passed the night in was thronged m 
thickly with bats flying round it, that we kilU 
numbers with striking at random in the dark; iMk 
their ranks were immediately filled up, and we 
were at length overpowered by numbers^ and 
fell asleep from fatigue, leaving them in the va^ 
disturbed possession of the upper and middk 
regions of our room. 

11th. We were weather-bound until two o'^docL 

We had an extraordinary rain-storm which lasttiA 

all morning, and we found ourselves more comfoft- 

able, even in this vile meson, than if we had beoi 

journeying : but the time lay heavy on our hands^ 

we could hardly brook the restraint of our ooii- 

finement; and had it not been for a curious and 

interesting scene in low life which we witnessed, 

it is probable we should even have braved the 

storm. It was a scene of merriment in a dirty 

black hole in one comer of the building, with 

coaina (kitcheriy in bad Spanish) written over the 

door. There were several charcoal fires in the 

stove, and some viands and morsels fragrant with 

chile stewing away over them. The fat, laughing 

cook was dancing a xarave with an arriero in his 

large boots and spurs, with rowels three 
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inches in diameter, to the sound of a crazy guitar^ 
accompanied at intervals by the still more crazy 
voices of all the female assistants. The dance it* 
self is monotonous and unmeaning, and the tune 
was little better; but the unspeakable discord of 
every thing, and the heartiness with which they all 
joined in the revelry, made it lively enough. It 
would be a model for the pencil of our ingenious 
Cruikshank, my description will but make it tame. 
We contributed our share to the happiness of the 
party, by paying for the savoury dishes, on which 
so much pains had been bestowed. X 

The road along the plain is good, and the 
scenery always pleasing. We passed a few farming 
villages, apparently in a prosperous condition, and 
left the town of Xaliooeo three or four leagues to 
the right. It is but a small pueblo of one or two 
diousand inhabitants, which had the honour of 
giving its name to the state, from its having been 
the first town to revolt against the tyrant Crux^ 
and to proclaim the independence of the province. 

Between Tepic and Xalixco, the guide points 
to a church in which is a cross of never fading 
grass, brought down from heaven &c., with a long 
list of its wonderful cures, miracles, and virtues; 
and the whole account concluded with a reverential 
sign of the cross. Every house and cottage in the 
vaUey is furnished with images and pictures of 
the holy cross. 

&an Lionely a large hacienda, about nine 
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leagues bam Tepic, lies in an uneven oountif. 
It was late when we approached it, by the feeUa 
light of a new moon, and we lost the rood, p9* 
suing an uncertain track at the foot of some h^ 
mountains, long before we even suspected am 
situation. Our party also had separated ; the guidt 
was lost to all, and nobody was foimd to dired «s 
at that hour. After wandering four hours in Iki 
dark, I at length found a cottage where I ww 
delighted to learn that the hacienda was dose at 
hand; I found my companions there before im^ 
but the servant did not appear till much laler. 
None but a traveller who knows what it is . to he 
lost at night, in a country where he has never becB 
before, amongst a strange people, can justly ••- 
timate the joy we felt in finding ourselves li^H 
again. 

We awoke half the population befixe we could 
get a place to sleep in ; we were, however, at length 
accommodated with two rooms, one for our hcNrses* 
and one for ourselves. We roused a charitable 
old couple who provided us with eggs and frijoles 
and maise; our host entertained me a good deal, 
while this frugal supper was preparing, by his in* 
different speculations about gold and silver mines, 
of which he had several to sell. One very rich one, 
which he had just entered in the register at Tepie, 
he recommended particularly; we had only to go 
and cut and take; — ^but that is the character of all 
that are offered for sale. I greatly admired the 
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laws which thus secure to the poor peasant the 
veins of precious metals he discovers, enabling him 
one day or other to become rich, either by the sale of 
them, or by finding some one with suflBcient capital 
to work them, and take half share with him: we 
have numberless instances of this. 

13th. Left San Lionel at six in the morning. 
The road is bad, lying over rocky mountains 
covered with thick wood, and cut by many streams, 
and entirely without variety, till within a few 
leagues a£ the Rancho de Santa Isabella, The 
view of the beautiful and fertile valley in which 
this Rancho is situated, is grand ; the prospect is 
extensive, and crowned with distant hills ; the eye 
looks down upon many villages and farms half 
concealed in tufts of trees, where innocence and 
happiness have their abode among the families of 
of the labourers; the whole scene was embellished 
by a serene day, and looked like an enchantment. 
The rancho consists of about half a dozen mud 
cottages, where we were received with the greatest 
kindness by the simple Indians. 
: As we were taking our frugal repast, a priest 
alighted at tfare same cottage where we were, com- 
pbdmng exceedingly of the heat, which almost 
overcame him in the fulfilment of his arduous duty, 
having to travel far to perform it. His arrival was 
soon known, and all who had not come to see the 
AngloSf as they called us, pressed to kiss his hand, 
to receive his benediction, and to renew their 
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stocks of holy water, which he conseentcd §m 
them. His behaviour was fatherly and kind, mi 
unaffected; he acted sincerely and conoientioiulfj 
whether erroneously or not« The people are punl^ 
Indians, speaking their own language mmiByi 
themselves, yet with a tolerable knowledge if 
Spanish. 

As we pursued our journey, I remarked diat 
this plain was the beet cultivated of all I had aesa^ 
no part of it was waste, but on both sides it was 
covered with crops of maize, wheat, and sugar dOMb 
It contains four considerable pueblos, of winch 
^ Aguacatlan is the largest ; and in this we fbond 

some excellent houses, well furnished shops^ att 
abundant population, yet no meson; and we 
under the necessity of pushing on our jaded 
to Istlan about eleven miles further, and here ws 
arrived just as night came upon us at seven o^doek, 
after having made a journey of sixty miles thai 
day. This was hard work for our horses, few 
could stand it, for, independently of the distance^ 
the heat is excessive. 

■ 

13th. I have no adventure at Istlan to relate: 
we were all too much tired for any thing but rest, 
and we therefore turned tn, to use a sailor^s term, 
but not into our beds: I mean into our room, and 
disposed ourselves to sleep upon the table, the 
bench, and the brick floor. 

The road from Istlan winds round the base of 
a mountain which rises in the midst ot a plain, 
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The GOttiitiy rises gradually, till at length, about 
ei^t miles from Istlan, we found ourselves on the 
sumjnit of a high mountain, from whence the 
deaeent to the valley on the other side, is a tre- 
mendous precipiee. The effect of a view down 
upon the mountains, woods, and precipices, is very 
powerful; and the novelty of this scene, as it open- 
ed upon us, enhanced it. The road down this 
precipice is necessarily in a zigzag direction, still 
it ia so steep that it is of difficult passage: we met a 
recoa of loaded mules ascending; it was indeed a 
tremendous task, every twenty papes the cargoes 
required rectifying; the muleteers worked like 
daves. 

A crystal stream runs through the valley below, 
wrrounded by the most beautiful plants of the 
Uerriis oaUenieSf particularly the banana, called 
here platano de guinea. The change of the tem- 
perature fram the mountain to the valley, is very 
sensible. The Rancko de Ux8 BarrancM (the 
village of the precipices) oonsists of several cane 
eettages^ inhabited by Indian peasants, who gain 
a aeanty, but careless and happy subsistence, from 
tlmir snail trade in maize, plantains, and other 
fintita of the valley. They were particularly civil 
to Its, and we fared well amongst them. 

On {leaving die rancho, we immediately b^^ to 
aiKsend tiie mountains again; and for some miles 
eonliirae winding amongst dieir smnmits, enjoy- 
w^ the finest viewa imaginable: we then deaoend 
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again into a deep narrow valley, by a brokai* 
rocky track through a thick wood, in great 
ger of breaking both our hcmies^ and our 
limbs: although these horses are very sure-iboM^ 
mules only ought to be employed on this roA 
We thai wind among the valleys and ravines^ tkr 
rocks and the woods, some miles further, amidit 
the grandest sceneryv The Barrancas terminer 
with a long and steep ascent, where the brandHi 
of the trees are so closely interwoven above our 
heads, as to form a very romantic and cuiioM 
avenue. At the top of this remarkable 
the road lies direct through the wood, rendered 
even and of difficult transit by an abundance of 
loose stones, and more so at the time we paned, 
by a deep' mud in which our horses sunk to their 
knees, and consequently it was hardly possible fir 
them to make any way. 

We were greatly relieved by the appearance of 
a venta on an elevated plain, where we gladly 
stopped, more fatigued with these eight leagues bad 
road, thai! we had been the day before with twoity 
leagues of comparatively good road. The veota 
afforded nothing but shelter, it was with difficulty 
even that we induced any of the miserable families 
around us to spare us a few tortillas, at exhorbi- 
tant prices. I have called these people miserable, 
and if I reflect upon the circumstance, I think it 
will appear that the character of any set of people 
depends very materially upon the temper of the 
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traveller at the numient he visits them. Here 1 ^ 
was excessively fatigued and harassed; the |tire- )^i^^. 
some muddy road and gloomy weather, ^ad j$/ j 
probably put me out of humour, and then to be 
refused wherewithal to satisfy hunger,— it was too 
much for mUar anglais, and we heartily voted them 
to the dogs: but I did not thus report upon the 
inhabitants of Santa Isabella, who very probably 
differ from them in nothing. 

14th. We left the venta at six in the morning. 
Half an hour brought us to the foot of more 
mountains which we had to ascend, at a short dis- 
tance from the Hacienda de Santo Tomasy a silver 
farm, which is supplied with ores from the mines 
of SiB Antonio and Bolanos, at a short distance 
Crom it. On passing this way before, we stopped a 
night at the house of the proprietor, Don Jose Cha- 
fino, who received us with the grestest hospitality: 
he gave us room, and all the refreshments which his 
house afforded; and entertained us during the 
evening with very able dissertations on mining, 
and the face of the country in general. We de- 
voted a few minutes to a hasty run over his works, 
am) promised to spend a day with him on our re- 
tqm: but alas! we had the distressing intelligence 
of the death of his darling son, his only hope out 
of a large family; and presumed not to intrude 
npcm the silent sorrows of our generous host.— - 
A thick mist hung over the village, and almost 
eoDoealed it from our view: that indeed was the 
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picture of a vale of sorrows; a sigh of sympathj 
escaped us as it sunk from our view. 

The gay morning and lively scenery, alwqrt 
varying, soon dissipated the gloom which sympatlif 
for our friend had cast over us. The lake of Mw^ 
dalena presented a picture very different to thoK 
we had been accustomed to for some days put 
What we had hitherto seen was the grand suUi- . 
mity of stupendous mountains immediately sur- 
rounding us, — ^black impending rocks, threatemng 
to fall upon us and crush us to atoms, — steep pre- 
cipices, over which the eye sickens, — and the deep . 
tracks where angry and overwhelming torrents have 
forced their way, through all opposition. But thia» 
a fair lovely prospect, made more beautiful,^ the 
brightness of the day and the clearness of the at* 
mosphere : the foreground was undulating com, 
the principal feature the lake, bordered by the 
dwellings of the peasantry and verdant banks, and 
the whole view was inclosed within a border of 
mountains . which surround the valley, become 
purple in the distance, on the opposite shor^ of 
the lake. The gay and noisy songs of the Mexican 
nightingale, the cardinal, and other warblers of 
these fair regions, still more enliven the heart, and 
make it rejoice in the beauty of nature. 

We arrived at the large village of Magdelena 
at about noon, and stopped to dine. We then cat 
into the hilly country, following the course of the 
Rio Grande de San Francisco, at about two to 
three leagues distance. We describe half a circJe 
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nmnd the foot of the high Cerro de Tequila^ which 
we keep to the right, and thence, after following 
for some miles the bed of a rivulet, we find our- 
selves at the summit of a high and steep mountain 
of black flint, with the beautiful plain of Tequila 
before us. The rapidity of this descent would be 
appalling to an European traveller, but the eye 
becomes accustomed to precipices before we can 
come thus far in Mexico. Half an hour more 
brought us to the meson just at night-fall, our 
days journey having been twelve leagues. 

The soil, the temperature, and the situation of 
Tequila, are highly favourable to the cultivation 
of all sorts of plants, and many are to be found 
thenH ^ botanist would find every thing to favour 
him, he could nowhere find a better spot for a 
garden. 

In the neighbouring mountains there are quar- 
ries of fine black flint, which supply the glass ma- 
nufactories of the province ; but the staple produc- 
tion of Tequila is the famous vino mescal j which 
trcm its strength and flavour may be called Mexi- 
can whiskey, extracted from the leaves of the Jgave 
Americana f a species which they call mescal. It 
resembles the maguey (the pulque plant) in its 
growth and appearance, and difiers from it only in 
the thinness and length of the leaves. The spirit 
is distilled from the pith of the leaves when they 
are of a fit ripeness ; it is reputed the best in the 
country. The town is extensive, but miserable 
and dirty in its appearance, though well populated. 
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15th. We ieh at five o^clock, and travelledimr 
a beautiful country, rich in cultivation and seenoj. 

AnuMlan is a small town on the ready when 
we got a breakfast of bananas and milk. On ]mu 
ing this place we separated, and I travelled aloos 
for some leagues, taking some distant object fa 
my guide and compass, and at length fell in with 
the party at the Rancho de Santa Ctum, a wmtH 
ftom, consisting of three or four hutn. in a delight, 
ful situation. 

The Venia is about six leagues from Guadalas-, 
ara, and from thence the country becomes dry and 
uninteresting. On this part of the road, howevov 
we were interested by the grand scene ct a 
at a short distance, whilst the sun shone u] 
The blackness of the clouds, the heaviness of Ae 
rain, pouring in visible torrents, the ligfatmig 
piercing the darkness, the rolling thunck^, the 
boisterous wind, constantly changing its direotion, 
and shifting to all points of the compass, afibrded 
a scene as novel to us as it was grand. The tern- 
pest appeared to be about a quarter o( a mife 
behind us ; the only parts of it which we felt w&e 
the wind and the dust ; but it was approaching^ us 
slowly, we therefore goaded on our poor animals, 
and arrived in Guadalaxara just before the stcmn 
burst upon it, having travelled twenty leagues, or 
sixty miles, that day. 

None of us are any worse for the trip, but all 
our horses are done up. 
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LETTER XV. -t 

GUAPALAXABA, IST DeC. 1824. 

Since our return from San Bias we have become 
much more known than we were before. On the 
occasion of some public rejoicings we were accident- 
ally thrown into the company of a party of ladies, 
of the most distinguished families of the city, whose 
society we have since courted, and which affords 
us an agreeable relaxation in the evening after the 
ti4||Df the day. I have had a better opportunity 
of judging of the Tapaiiosy* and have formed a 
more favourable opinion of them than I did in the 
first instance. While, however, I have reason to 
be pleased with my second reception amongst the 
good people of Guadalaxaira, the retrospect is 
highly amusing. 

On our arrival the object of our visit was not 
known, and as strangers are very rarely seen here, 
it made a great commotion amongst the higher 
classes of the society. The merchants and trades- 
men whispered to each other that we were bringing 
millions in worth of goods, and that they could not 
escape utter ruin ; the senators thought we were 

• Anickname gtven to thfiXnHTdflnmi, the inhabitants of the ftata 
of XaUxfio. 

«2 
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spies ; the lawyers reported anything that would 

be likely to make it profitable to them ; and the 

1 priests feared lest we should rob them of their 

power, aye, their omnipotence, or expose any of 

/ their faults, and called us Jews and h^^es, ft 

. only to be burned. 

We had more particularly to do with the first, 
and their behaviour towards us did not, oertaUy, 
leave us without apprehension for our personal 
safety. , Other foreigners in our situation have 
been obliged to decamp for their lives, as I stated 
before. Meanwhile, however, they were proceeds 
ing unitedly, in all due form, and with great reso- 
lution and pointedness, in' getting a law passed to 
prevent our doing business there, and ultiniijjjpy 
to banish us from the state. They not only met 
at each others^ houses for this puipose, but had 
their public meetings in the consuFs hall. But 
they had the satisfaction to see all their measures 
frustrated, and their proceedings at once quieted, 
by a simple letter from the minister of state lEbr 
foreign and internal affairs, which our friends in 
Mexico procured for us. The governor of the state, 
residing at Guadalaxara, also received instructions 
to protect and encourage us, and he gave us each 
a letter of safety (carta de seguridad.) After this 
we were more at ease. 

We took part of the house, and joined at the 
table of a Creole family, and we owe much to our 
fortune in gaining an admission there, for they soon 
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^Bk-'Oiir fmnkness, nnd bclivvod tliat we had nn 
nSoull mutive in visiting their city; and this hnfi 
been the first meana of the puMic enmity against 
lit beinj; In fiome degree allayed- We have also 
formed friendly connexions with some of the mem- 
bers of congress, an<l some of the clergy. But, 
what has efl'ectually installeid us in public favour is ' 
our appearance at ntsfts every hoiyday and Sunday. 
Thus, from being tiated and shunned as wild boasts 
and tailed Jews, they at length give us credit fori 
what we are. 

Of several houies, however, the doors of which 
■re open to us, we have confined our visits tu two. 
We found in tile others nothing but diilnKs mid 
tireMne monotony, two or more old maids having 
considerable sway in them, who know nothing but 
their Aoe Marias, and are capable of nothing but 
counting their heads. 

The family wc have found most congenial to us, 
id one wc became acquainted with during the fcsti- 
vjtiPB appointed in commemoration of the inatal- 
□wnt of tlie federal government. We happened to 
be near them frequenttyduringtlicshow, and they, 
wiahing lo ascertain what sort of beings we were, 
begged us to accompany them during the day, ami 
to go and take chocolate with them in the evening, 
and join their tertulias whenever we pleased. They 
differ little in their manners and general character 
A«m those I have visited in Mexico, but they have 
e inicTesting to us from their unceasing kind- 
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ness and good-will to us SamariUns in the wiM 
of this orthodox people. 

At present the house is under the guidanoeof 
Donna Felipa, an unmarried and exc5ellent old Uj 
of about sixty. I always find her seated at cw 
end of a low old-fashioned sofa, in the comer U 
the spacious sala, with a beautiful wax image of 
our beloved Lady of Guadalupe on a small tahk 
at her right hand. She generally wears a laige 
muslin shawl over her head and shoulders, and I 
have rarely seen her concealed under the univerMl 
rebozo. The old lady is chatty and pleasant, if 
one can touch the right vein. At present she ii 
eloquent and overpowering on the subject of the 
irreverence of the state congress in making Itodf 
the head of the church, subservient only to the 
court of Rome. The consequence is that the priests 
pn>test, refuse to say mass, or confess. They have 
in a body taken oath, as administered to them by 
their dying bishop, never to submit to such sacri- 
lege ; but, by a suspension of all their rites and 
functions, and by the excommunication of the 
whole world, if necessary, to stand forth for their 
rights, and to frighten the people into their cause. 
For many days a fearful calm pervaded the city, 
no broad brims nor shorn heads have appeared in 
the streets or public places during the public re- 
joicings, and a damp was sensibly thrown over 
them in consequence; people were afraid of the 
wrath of the priests, and probably the vengeance 
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of Heaven. AuDt Felipa expects the heavens will 
fall upon us and crush the whole world, and still . 
the guilt would not be extenuated. Her religious 
enthusiasm gets the better of her political fears, 
and although she has grown old under the Spanish 
government, she finds liberty of speech, and most 
sincerely and warmly espouses the part of the 
clergy, and declaims against the ruling powers. 
In the circle around her there are a few young 
officers, who, from the error in which they have been 
brought up, have, on opening their eyes, plunged 
into the abyss of atheism, and laugh at anything 
that savours of religion or priestcraft, synonymous 
terms. The old lady is shocked at the fearlessness 
ctf Ibeir remarks, and has recourse to the sign of 
the cross;* but she never loses her patience; die 
hears them out, and then with warmth endeavours 
to persuade them ; but I fear she will leave them 
wane than she found them. In the heat of the 
argument she still keeps an eye upon the ninasyf 
and if she hears a compliment addressed to one of 
them by some spark who has perhaps been to the 
United States, or even to Paris, she becomes fidgety 
and uncomfortable, and frequently invents an 

* Thii tital part of the religum of a gnat part of the Roman C«- 
^boUci is made by the thumb cnMted oo the finger, beginning with a 
wdma one oo the forehead, fbllowing with one oA themose, the month, 
llM aael^ and the liiiatt, and tMrninating widi one graDd oae ftom the 

IMiiad to the breast, and fimn the left to the ri^t ihoiilder. 
. t CHils. 
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errand for the fair object of praise, or turns the sub- 
ject of their conversation. Sometimes she gets a 
grumbling and mutinous answer, but is always 
obeyed. 

Her own family consists of her four orphan 
nieces, Maria de Guadalupe, Maria de Dolcniet, 
Maria de Asuncion, and Maria de la Trinidad. 
Guadalupe is married, and about twenty-one, but 
her husband is on duty in the army at Mexico : 
her sisters descend in age by steps of one or two 
^ears, Trinidad being about sixteen. 

Besides these there are two or three other rela- 
tions who come to spend the evening with them, 
and make the family appear large. When ranged 
along the wall, in their usual impenetrable line, 
the faint glimmering of the modest farthing light 
before the image in the comer, is hardly sufficient 
to illuminate the smiling, the lovely features of 
Dolores, who sits at the extremity with her lively 
friend Mariana. Donna Mariana, by the bye, is a 
principal feature in the scene ; she is no beauty, 
rather stout, and the mother of a family, but ber 
gaiety, and vivacity, and accomplishments, and an 
inexhaustible fund of humour and fun, make her 
the leading character when present. Her usual 
attacks are against the men, and in this she is 
warmly supported by her young friends, and wo 
to him who falls within the reach of their sarcasm; 
it requires the utmost boldness and address, abun- 
dconce of language, and tolerable lungs to be able 

» 
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to ho]d up one'^s head before them; but once 
having passed their ordeal with reputation, we are 
admitted into their mysterious friendship, and are. 
generally quits once for all. It has frequently 
been my only resource to open a piano, and by 
flourishing badly myself, induce my favourite 
Doloritas to show her savoir-faire; from this we 
have generally managed to muster a country dance, 
or, if our number were not sufficient, we have a 
waltz, or at least a song, in which Dolores excels. 
One of my companeros is also an adept at singing^ 

Guadalupe, the eldest of the four sisters, is far 
from pretty, but of so much good nature and so 
sweet a disposition, that she is quite a favourite, 
and her husband^s choice is to be admired. 

Dolores is a handsome girl, with good features, 
good colour, beautiful eyes, and an endearing 
smile on her pretty lips. 

Asuncion is more thoughtful, somewhat sen- 
timental and melancholy, but very warm in her 
affections. There has even of late been perceived 
in her a tender feeling for one of the Ingleses, as 
we are called : when the battery of criticism and 
sarcasm has been directed against him, she has 
seemed to spare him, whilst on the two others she 
has been more keen than her campagnes de guerre. 
A magnetic attraction has been detected towards 
his immediate company and conversation, when it 
is not engrossed by sotne more fortunate rival ; a 
soft beam has seemed constantly to shoot from her 
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hazel eyes towards his countenance ; a prediipcMfr. 
tion to accompany him through the maiea of di( 
dance ; and all this while our poor Inglese is qutie 
unconscious of the inroad he has made ufm 
her heart, his attentions are equally distribolsA 
amongst them all, and he dreams not that he ii 
thereby affording pain to one. 

Trinidad is too young to be much 'observed ; 
she lends her voice and hand, when required fiv 
a duet or a dance, and has every body'^s regard. 

We are frequently summoned to a game at Ibr- 
feits, where girls- are always at home, and Unigh 
heartily at the awkwardness of the other sex. 

The consequence of young people being watdied 

with a jealous eye, is that they never acquire a 

sufficient idea of self-importance and self-respect; 

their consideration is not, *^ will this co mp r u mhe 

my character or reputation ?*" or, << is it juit or 

reasonable to do this ?^ but ^' will my aunt know 

of it ?*" or, at best, " will my father like me to do 

it?*^ Therefore, we always find in the sodelj 

where the most jealousy is exercised, the least 

virtue is practised, for the strictest watchfblnesB 

cannot take away the opportunity to deceive, wben 

it is sought: the case is also eminently vice mtso. 

The girls in question are always glad to escape 

from the observation of Donna Felipa, and then 

they find themselves much more at their ease, and 

at liberty to conduct themselves according to their 

inclination . I would not intimate that I have known 
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them to -act incorrectly ,«-(I make the remark as a 
general principle strongly to be deprecate, and 
carefully avoided in all degrees, for I think it 
exists frequently where it is hardly suspected ;)— 
but I would not answer for my young friends, if 
they had two aunts instead of one. , fti^c 

When the people were more accustomed to seel 
us, we began to be less regular in our attendance] 
at mass. On the feast days, when we are obliged 
to suspend our business, we generally prefer a 
walk, and have thus by this time explored the 
whole of the neighbouring country, which contains 
nothing worth reporting. When we think it most 
prudent to go to church, we avoid the tediousness 
of mass, by going to some church where there is a 
^^funcianj'^ that is, music> fireworks, and a sermon. 
One of these funciones happens at least once a 
week, in one church or another, and are in celebra^ 
tidn c^ the saints^-days. On Sundays we go to a 
diort mass of about ten minutes, which is expressly 
paid for by a rich old gentleman of the same taste 
as ourselves. 

TBb sarmons we hear .are always in commemo-* 
ration of the saint whose day it is, and they are 
excellent specimens of Roman Catholic discourses 
all through Spain and her colonies. I have jM-e- 
served some of my afternoon reoolledtions of them 
on paper, but it would be tedious to copy them 
here. Someof themost curious that I have heard, ^ 

were those <m the frast of our Lady most pure, our 

E 
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Lady of Guadalupe, St. James of Sarragosa, and 
St. Rafiael the archangel. 

Saint James, of course, performed many miradoi 
and, moreover, converted aU Spain, under tke 
special guidance and protection of the Virgin, wbf 
was represented to have shielded him with as mnA 
constancy as Minerva exercised towards Td»- 
machus, protecting him through all dangers, bott 
bodily and ghostly. The purisima sharpened the 
swords provided for the murder of the Jews in 
Spain, presided over the massacre, strengthening 
the piety of the nation, and especially of the execu- 
tioners, who, probably, would otherwise have shrunk 
more than once under the task she gave tfaem^r 
she showed herself a very Hecate. One sermon 
was a line of quotations from old authorities and 
from tradition, far-fetched arguments, and a thun- 
dering declamation, to prove that the Virgin was 
Almighty, (ioda poderosa,) And wherever his- 
tory is tangible, they twist and distort it to their 
own convenience, with very little ceremony ; but, 
excepting the clergy, there was probably no one 
in Guadalaxara besides ourselves, who coidd dfetect 
the fraud. In relations of the feats and wonderful 
lives of their saints, whose histories exist princi- 
pally in the imagination of the preacher, the per- 
spective effect'in the eye of a protestant observer, 
is striking in the highest degree. Amongst other 
things, our Lord Don Rafael was ^universally 
allowed to be the doctor in chief of heaven. 
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You will be curious to know how the Guada- 
laxaranians obliged us to do our business. . 

Our goods arrived in considerahle quantities 
firovn Mexico, Tampico, and San Luis Potosi, a 
few days after our return from San Bias : we had 
taken, for the purpose of receiving them and* selling 
them, in a tump, two kurge rooms on the ground 
floor of a magnificent irtone house belonging to one 
of the best families here; but no purchaser came 
forward, no offer was made, good, bad, or indiffe* 
rent We attended daily in expectation, and in 
the evening went home in disappointment! We 
were at length convinced that there had been a 
plot formed against us by the merchants of the 
place, who had pledged themselves not to buy any 
thing from us, flattering themselves that our object 
would thus be frustrated: but the laugh was 
against them ; for we immediately let in all the 
amaller merchants of the town and the neighbour- 
ing country, and by letting them take an assort- 
ment of every thing, we thus ran off, on an average, 
to the amount of five thousand dollars per day. 
We had plenty of hands to help us, but the con- 
fusion was so great, that we were exposed to the 
pilferage of the badly inclined, whom we could 
not exclude from our stores; and on winding up 
our first accounts, we found a considerable defid- 
ency : this aflbrded great delight to our friends 
the merchants, who now saw their counters clear 
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of customers, and who exaggerated our loesesfion 
units to tens and hundreds. 

We were fortunate on one occaaicni in reoovcik|[ 
goods to a large amount, which had been stqhg 
from us. The thief was a gentienum of fff| 
respectable appearance, who assorted himself i^ 
the finest and most valuable goods we had, i/tt 
spatched the porter, and took one of our peo||| 
with him to receive payment, begged him to w«k 
a second at his office door, and then nevar retunsi* 
This office was the Claveriay appertaining to Urn 
cathedral, the bureaus were occupied by poiill 
and their clerks, who enjoyed the trick heartttj^ 
The man made good his passage through a hag 
suite of these offices, and mixed himself in At 
crowd at their devotions in the cathedraL As sooi 
as we knew it, no time was lost, and with the help 
of an alcalde we traced the porter to a mud cotti^ 
outside of the gates, where we found the bale of 
goods untouched, and the same porter carried 
them home again. The man disappeared for a 
month, and no notice was taken of the matter; if 
we had taken him up and put him into prison, we 
should, probably, have been murdered in revoige^ 
for our attention to such a trifie. 

In order to avoid this evil, on the arrival of the 
next recuas,*we took a large shop, with a high 
counter, over which we allowed nobody but privi- 
leged persons to pass. Here we sold piece by 
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{rfeoe with greater fadUty and more security, but 
were still robbed by retail: tkere was always a 
large crowd of customers, and articles were easily 
transferred from the couater to undemeath the 
robes of the women, and the cloaks of the taetk* 
We found one gentleman, to whom we had given 
the privilege of passing our ruMeon, kmdly assist- 
ing us in servhig our customers^ amongst whom 
his partner came to purchase largely, and was in 
the habit of forgetting to |)ay. It was not the m- 
tention, of course, ^f our officious friend that yi^ 
should know of his tiKmnexion with the othet, in- 
tending to sell him goods in this way, to hn indifi- 
nite amount. We were obliged to bring (hem 
b^ore an alcalde, arid, aft length, about covered 
eursel ves by the seizure ef twenty barrels of brandy 
which we found in his shc^. 

It would not, however, be just to leave the'sub- 
ject here. I must say, that most of the Guadar 
laxara merchants are highly honourable Inen, and, 
hi spite of their unaccountable treatiHent of us, I 
certainly think they deserve the credit they have 
gained in the country : but it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish, and suspect every body till we find him 
to be an honest man ; it is the same in all parts of 
the country. It is a new thing to an Englishman, 
locustomed as he is to believe every man honest till 
be finds him a rogue; but it behoves him to do like 
diose around him, or his property would soon be 
nraidled away. 
b2 
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We were not apinrehensive of losing any of our 
conflequence, or the fame we had acquired, hj 
standing behind the counter ; that is no degnimi 
tion in this republic ; but not having expected it* . 
we found it disagreeable, and have now closed k^ 
being heartily tired. On the other hand, it nude 
us acquainted with every body in town ; the life 
and variety of the occupation, and many pkaHil 
and talkative customers, amongst the ladies, ft«^ 
quently reomciled ustothe post; besides, ^neosi^ 
sity,** you know, " has no law* 

When we had concluded all our business, we 
deposited our cash in the hands of a mercfaanl^ 
leaving him our instructicms to remit it to Mesko 
as soon as convenient, and in the manner he thou^ 
best ; he gave us no receipt, but the amount hti 
been duly received, and is now on its way to 
England. 

We intend leaving this town for the fair of San 
Juan and San Luis, on the 3d, and fincmi thenee 
back to Mexico.— Adieu. 
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LETTER XVI. 
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San Lcis Totosi, lexH Dec. MB*. 
Our party from Guadalaxara consisted of one 
of my old compitgmtru do voyage, and another 
Engliah gentleman whom we found there a few 
days previously, and myself.*^ Our other friend 
had left us a fortnight before for Tarapico and 
^ew Orleans. 

■ left Guadalaxara at alraut noun on the 3d 
tani, escorted by our young fri<;nds the Maria*, 
^nder the protection of Donna Mariana and her 
husband, and a few young oHiccm, to the village 
of San Pedro, about a league off. Here wt- had 
prepared a parting dinner, and in fact its object 
would not have been mistaken by an observer. A 
mournful silence, and depressed countenances, were 
but momentarily interrupted and enlivened by 
bursts of wit and humour. Kind remeuibraiiccs 
of the grateful evenings we had spent in Guada- 
laxara, never more to be renewed, and uncertain 
speculations about our future lives, was the strain 
upon which our kind fair friends seemed inclined 
to dwell. But at length the dry wit and Lively 
humour of a merry, ugly little captain of the party, 
A the naturallT gay disposition of Donna Mariana. 
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conjointly with our own efforts, succeeded is 
dissipating the gloom, and establishing gndj. 
Music was brought in on our return from a walk 
in the orchards, where we had taken chocolate, aal 
a dance was the consequence. In this every bod|f 
joined with readiness,— only one countenance wm 
sad, only one heartbeat with pain, andthatbeathi^ 
Poor Assumption found that the young Ingles hal 
a faster hold of her affections than she even had 
been aware of; here her attachmait waa fordh^ 
shown. Her lovely eyes were always fixed upon 
him ; she declined dancing with any one else ; bat 
when she had this favour (for she still consideNd 
it such) she looked unutterable things ; her coun- 
tenance brightened, and the height of short-lived 
pleasure marked her features. My honest and 
• modest countrymad was now convinced of the fact 
which he would not believe before ; he could not 
now deny it, and he was confounded. However, 
he acted properly in endeavouring to console the 
young lad}s by representing to her that her afieo- 
tions had been placed where they could not be 
corresponded to in an honourable manner; that 
marriage would always have been impossible, and 
separation certain, as soon as his temporary occu- 
pations in Guadalaxara should have ceased. She 
agreed to the propriety of his remarks, ex^uressed 
her gratitude and high esteem, which she would 
always preserve; and promised to banish, how 
harsh soever it was to her, the softer feelings of 
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love. After this denouement she was considerably 
relieved, and somewhat more cheerful, and entered 
with readiness into the amusements of the evening, 
though a soft melancholy still played upon her 
features, and sobs burst froin her when the parting 
moment arrived. An affectionate embrace, fraught 
with esteem and heartfelt sorrow, then separated 
them, perhaps for ever. The carriage-door closed 
between them, and the whole soon vanished from 
before us, in the dim light of the nKxm, and the 
adventure took its place ¥dth the dreams of days 
long gone by. '^ It is a tale that is told.*" 

As for ourselves, thoughtfulness kept us in a 
momentary silence, but the necessary arrangements 
for early travelling next morning soon dispelled it, 
and in a short time we forgot ourselves in sleep. 

On the 4th we started before daylight, und^ a 
heavy storm of rain, in whidi we separated from 
the servants a^d the mules. We took a wrong 
direction, and wand^ed ten leagues over a rocky 
country, full of precipices, and covered with thick 
wood. We at length, howev^, recovered the lost 
Dpad, and arrived late at night at Zapotlan, where 
we had to manage as well as we could in our wet 
clothto, and the most wretched of all the wretched 
mescms in the country. The servants, vdth our 
luggage, had gone on some leagues further. We 
made a large fire on the ground, in the middle of 
the room, and broke our fast, which we had kept 
aince the night before, with a few tortillas and 
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chile, and a beverage as much like pimdi ai m 
could make it, with bad spirits, bad sugar, ad 
plenty of lime juice, which is produced thertii 
abundance. After this, we stretched ourselves^ 
the clay floor, before the fire, to dry ou iii ii ^ 
and to sleep. 

On the next morning the sun fortunately Atm 
powerfully, and eflectually dried as where the itl 
over night had failed; we did not apprehend Iqr 
illness, having been long accustomed to this kiii 
of treatment; and we felt no more of our trauhhtf 
after making a hearty breakfast at Calderon. 

We passed over the ground where the first levo- 
lutionary battle was fought between the icbal 
priest Hidalgo, at the head of eighty thdosni' 
unarmed fanatics; and the viceroy, CaU^faa^ with 
only five thousand regular Spanish troops; tb 
victory was ¥dth the latter, and the carnage lAiA 
ensued was horrible. 

On arriving at Calderon, we found the aemati 
¥dth the luggage, and fresh horses; the poor 
beasts we rode the day before were completely 
done up. We arrived at Tepatitlan early in the 
afternoon, about sixty miles from Gaudalaxara. 

The square was under preparation for a* bull- 
fight, during the approaching holydays. The bull- 
fights in the country towns are very different from 
those of the capital, where wild young bulls en- 
ter the lists as competitors with the lord of the 
universe : but here it is some poor beast, stifi^ with 
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a^, Aod with borns g;rovai blunt; or a hann1es.t 
ox, which bcnrs, with thepitticnceofa donkey, the 
la«hcs, blows, and hootings of the populace, wh'> 
crowd in the ring, and now and then like il, re- 
torts with a kick, by wliich one or two of its cruel 
tonnenters are disabled : thin \n what they Musmi- 
blc (o SH', and lay out Inrge sums of money for. 
in tb« erection of a temporary amphitheatre. 

6di. Wc left next morning by moonlight, and 
timveDtMl eight leagues before Eunraie : arrived at 
'XaIom about noon; and at three o'clock, p.m. en- 
tered Sun Juan de Ion Lago.i, concluding a day'ti 
journey of twenty-two leagues. 

I must not, however, omit to 8tate, that as wc 

S approaching this town, we discovered on ob- 
ftt a great distance before us, which appeared 
liar to our recollection. We just dJstingitishrcl 
4t was a person en horseback, yet could not 
pnc who it could be, that wc should have any 
chance of mi.vting in this part of the world; — im- 
patient of the lilow, tired pace of our poor onf mala, 
which delayed the satisfaction of our curiosity, 
wo at length recognised ourold ftmpancro, (whom 
we intDccled had ere then been in New Orleans,) 

K^ towanU «s, on \n* beautiful mule, with 
idle on her neck- It was the steady, well 
|]fict!«f thi.H mule, with her head on a level 
with hor knees: the broad brimmed sugar-loaf hat 
of tlic rider, — the Spanish grammar which he held 
% bis hMid, — the attitude, and the tout rtiwrn/*. 
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which we had so often admired when traveOiagti^ 
gether, that rendered his appearance 80 familiar Id 
to us. We were highly pleased to have our old 
trio once more completed, and thus we jogged 
into town. 

Much is said about the fair of San Juan deibi 
Lagos, now at its height ; and it fully equalled af 
expectations: not having seen any thing of Ae 
kind before, I was highly g^tified with the finr 
days I spent there. We had a large room wUi 
white-washed walls, a roof, and a brick floor, fiv 
our habitation: with our portmanteaus we made 
ourselves tables and chairs, and our travellipg 
beds served for all oth^ furniture; the 
which we got from the neighbouring taverns, 
iniolerabfy badj but that was a trifle. Our zoom 
was clean, and we desired little more. 

With regard to a systematic account of the finry 
its regulations &c. &c., I cannot give one ; I had 
not inclination while there, to toU in the search of 
necessary information; in fact, a busy merchant 
must not be looked to for such details : I take the 
information which <xmies bef(»e me, and with this 
my friends must be satisfied. 

Commerce is the principal object of most who 
go tliither; but religious worship is of many, and it 
constitutes the duty of all. The church ia de- 
corated in great gala, and glitters with innumerable 
lights, half smothered by the dense atmosfhae 
which arises from the crowd below. 
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High masB is said every day at twelve o^clock, and 
on the 8th, which is the Puriai]na*8 day, her image 
is carried through the streets, followed in pro- 
cession, by all the other church images; and the 
dense crowd of spectators fall prostrate before her. 
When she is in her niche in the church, pilgrim- 
ages are made to her on the bare knees from diiSerent 
parts of the town: a passage is always made 
through the crowd for the poor penitents, and the 
most devout, spread their oloaks on the ground 
for them to pass over. These penitents are chiefly 
pdor women; yet there are, doubtless, many men; 
and from all sides of llie town, on that day, both 
men and women are to be i»en coming in on their 
knees from some leagues, repeating their Ave Ma- 
rias, and striking their breasts. Their great duty 
is, to go and repeat their prayers, and make their 
vows before the shrine of the virgin; with this, I 
believe, their pilgrimage is ended. 

Holy clay, and other holy impodtions, are sold 
at the church doors by the priests. A servant of 
ours, who was dangerously ill of a fever, was de- 
termined to go on the Purisima'^s day, bare-footed 
to her chapel, and buy a lump of clay at the door, 
while the streets were wet and muddy, from the 
heavy showers of rain the preceding night ; having 
the firm faith that that penance would restore him 
imn&ediately to health; and all that we heretics 
oould say to Um, of course, would not detain him; 
so he went. We were obliged to leave him to the 
s 
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care of his friends, who happened to be in tk 
town, with every probability of his meetiiig Hi 
death, at the hands of the Puriaima and hi 
servants. ..•? 

I could form but an inadequate calculation of Ik 
number of people met in this small town ; it waiMli 
probably, less than two hundred and fifty thomMi 
Its ordinary population may be about eight tha» 
sand. It necessarily becomes a matter of gnrt 
contrivance and invention to stow them all. Evmj 
house is, of course, over filled with occupaniss 
every table and bench is occupied with mattreotfi 
and the floors covered with mats, and blankalK 
in short, a beehive is not better filled. The im- 
mediate suburbs are closely covered with tempiK 
rary huts, houses, and booths, made of mats and 
sticks, where the Indians find cheap board and 
lodging. And not the least interesting part of -the 
pMacion were the hills outside the town^ crowded 
with mules and arrieros^ tents; in fact this was 
a scene in life, probably, not to be met with 
elsewhere. A little further ofi^, the cattle dealers 
had made their tents and inclosures, where beasts 
of all kinds and prices were to be had,— iione 
being allowed to come into the town. 

Shops are made in every comer; the portah are 
divided by mats and shelves, and counters aie 
placed to face the streets: where a shop cannot be 
contrived, a stall is erected, and of these there is 
hardly an end. 
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An immenBe trade ii certainly done, in retail by 
die vara, or the piece; in wholesale by die bale, 
or the hundred. Customers come in from the 
neighbouring towns and villages, to provide them^ 
selves with what they want; others buy for the 
ooDsumption of the larger towns of San Luis, 
€hianaxuato, Guadalajara, Durango, &c.; and 
speculation is without limits. I heard of one large 
lot of goods having been bouj^t there, and 
sent to this town, ^San Luis,) which had been sent 
thither frvnn hence as unsaleable 1 one of the par- 
tfaa in this transaction will doubtless suffer, but 
this is the JbHune de la guerre. The country is 
the principal gainer by the extraordinary dicula- 
tion of money, and den^and for all its productions; 
this haf^y effect is ve^ visible on the roads from 
the four laige towns just named. The muleteers 
are also sure gainers. 

Of amusements, I did not witness any ; but there 
were to be seen bull-fights, cock-fights, rope-danc- 
ing, circus, &t^; and gambling by thousands. 

The expenses are enormous : it cost us as much 
in a day, to maintain ourselves, three servants, 
and about a dozen beasts, as it did in a week at 
Guadalaxara. The provender was the largest item. 

We sallied from this extraordinary scene of life 
and bustle, early on the 10th, under so thick a 
A iog that we could make very little progress, tar 
tear of losmg the road, until the greater strength 
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of ilie Mill had cleared the 

«Wv«n oVluck. This diaoonoerted our 

3l^ j¥ ^ «^iM day to JgaascaUetUeif and m m 

mmM not apare another day, we continued ov 

fMii^ to Lago«» where we arrived about threeyiikfk 

\Vi? diverted ouraelTes here by examitiing p» 
licuUrlv this pivtty town and its churdiet, in At 
alMMMi^ of nearly all its pmulation* I luive a^ 
Uai^ particular to aotice» unless perhaps the h|^ 
rvilidr anuiuiNit» worked in the stucco^ on aanj 
u4r the waUk representing £uicy figures. 

In the iMMCtttlMre was no oook» and consequent* 
ly aothiiB^ lo eat ; we had to go to the maribit 
and buy« and oook fior ourselTes. I suppose mas* 
leathsof the inhabitants had gone to the frir: 
they would arrive that night, for we paused sooM 
thousands on the road. 

We left by sunrise next morning, andfiiund the 
road lined with Indians, travelling to San Luiaon 
foot, and on ass-back, with all their familiai and 
housdiold; that is, a mat and a grinding atone. 

The Rio de Quarenia is a rancho with perhaps 
twenty Indian huts, six leagues from Lagos. It 
was the eve of Guadalupe^s day, and the village 
was a continued scene of rejoicing; they had killed 
two large oxen, and we thought we had hit upon 
a good breakfast; the meat looked beautiful, and 
we bought plentifully of it; we had some boiled, 
some fried, and some roasted; but it was all 
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taeroble to our civillKd teeth. On iiMiutry, «c 

I thai the oxen had iahahited th« vilUige, 
oDC twenlv fivp, and the other .thirty years. 

We arrivwi at the Ranclm de XoviUtt, seven 

jDes further, at night- fall, and took up our nbodt 

e largest and the best looking house there, and 

■gcstixwm.with mvKlHoorand mudwall!!, was 

Hly prepared for ua. The master of thp hoiiMe 

very intelligent fann»*r; and oltliough ht- 

1 w> wreti-'hedly, was the owner of fifty heads 

d cattle, and some hundreds of eheep and 

; he had a large family of beautifiil childrvn: 

ptiirce grown up daughters were pretty. In the 

t of dirt and their ragged attire, ca|>alilc of 

(Bible antl well formed ideas, even in thia eon- 

"^ealed hole: they begged their father very earnestly 

to allow them logo with us to see the great won- 

H of the worW. 

. The next day we travelled over fifteen 
[Dft' of plain and unvnltivnted land, with no 
feofthe footatepsof man, hut one ruined house: 
t harea in numbers, and a group of citrriun 
s fighting with a fox, over a dead careaKe. 
I all the living animals we met wjth. 
■e arrived at the hacienda of Tepetate at four 
lolt. This hacienda poflsessee a ehurch, a mp»on, 
nda, and half a dozen Indian house*: the 
; very mueh neglected and out of repair. 
From Tepetate to San Luis there are 
fat wren leagues of rocky, and mountainuut 
fi3 
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country; aothat tiiis short distance proveda ha^i 
day^s journey, till three o'clook^ when we Boaawl^ 
and alighted at the meson €tl San Augustin. Wt 
were» however, immediately called over to flm 
house of Mr. Didier, an American merchant, » 
tablished here; to whom we are lastingly indditai- 
for the hearty reception and excellent fiune kft 
gave us. 

San Luis de Potosi is a neat town, of abotl 
thirty thousand inhabitants, situated in a beauti- 
ful valley, about ninety leagues ftom Tampioo^ 
and a hundred and ten from Mexico. 

It affords nothing worth spoiding mcnne than a' 
day to see:— the palace has a fine fixmt; the 
churches are large, and very richly decorated; the 
streets straight, but narrow; except on the out- 
skirts of the town, the houses have two Boars: the 
inhabitants are of the same character as in all other 
parts of the country; their houses may be visited 
with pleasure, by those who possess the savoit 
faire; but as I have not made any of these visits 
while here, I am not able to relate any adventure 
or remarkable observation. 

The town is well situated for commerce, cook 
manding a great part of the trade of Tampico, 
and Sato la Marina, and being the depot finr 
the northern provinces and neighbouring country. 
It pr9tecU a great deal of the smuggling trade 
done at ttie above-named ports. 

Having concluded my business, and brought 
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my letter to its close, I immediately proceed to 
pack for early travelling to morrow, being under 
the necessity of leaving my two old companions 
here, in the piCrsuit of their own. Itffairs. This is 
a source of infinite regret to me; for, in long and 
hard teavels,'- friendship -is strengthened, and be- 
come more necessary than undior any other circum- 
stances,— this however, is the way of life,*— we 
must take things as they come, therefore good bye, 
my friends, we shall, probably, someday en* other, 
complete our trio again; and in recollection, re- 
trace all that we have now passed: enjoying all 
the pleasures, without the hardships we have 
encountered. 
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LETTER XVII. 

Mkxk-o, 2Gtli Decexaea, 18Si 

l>Kv*K>iiiKiK 17^'^' Thus consoling myself, mi 
l^KU(tii>; Jaivwcll to my friends, I mounted fly 
fi«>ii«k's :4iui ^nm overt(X)k my other compUMBv 
hI)«> HtiM ^viitiii^ with mo to Mexico. In a fixiBK 
K'Uvk \ ^tatvxl that he came with us from Guada- 
la\ UH« liiitl wc hait found him an excellent felknr, 
ilH.iv^ ivikIv with a merry song, and hearty lau^ 
'%> JiiNr ihill ctirv awav« when we were under tk 
K'^v^Mtv <»t'^(.vpiii^ in wet clothes, or on a nod 
iiv4 . kh uiiik'i the torture of the numberless nw 
U««im(iiiiH xtf a iiicHou room, whose repose we had 
itUiuihvii. 

V\i (rti\clk\l the Krstday through the beasti- 
tu« v.ilK'v ot* Sans Luis^ covered with the three 
V tUi«u-ii't iHiic plautst, of the table land of Mexico: 
I hi- iiiM^ucv« the palm, and different spieces of the 
iH>pal» iuid other cacti, — twelve leagues to San 
l>Vaiici!<ctH where we arriviHl late at night, after 
liHiing two hours by misnin/^ the* niad. 

I8th. Immediately on leaving this town in the 
uiomingy we were overtaken by a stranger, well 
dressed, and well mountcxl, and armed to hU rery 
twih ; our suspicions were excited by his address 
and manners; he talked of robbers and murderers; 
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told how he had been stopped and plundered, and 
maltreated, in the neighbouring wood a short time 
before; he galloped up to every little cottage that 
we passed, as if to make inquiries; and when we 
arrived within sight of this wood, he rode off at 
full speed, and was soon concealed amongst the 
trees. Our suspicions were here powerfully con- 
firmed, and we joined in council of war: we then 
proceeded, my friend with his servant in the van, 
the baggage mules followed, and myself and ser. 
vant brought up the rear; our fowling-pieces all 
rested on the pommels of our saddles; and to say 
the least, we looked as if we were prepared, and 
determined to fight to the utmost. This warlike 
appearance, no doubt, saved us; for before we had 
proceeded £Eur, and as we were just entering a very 
thick part of the wood, out popped our man with 
another, as well armed as himself,— but instead of 
offering us any injury, suddenly checked his horse, 
bowed to us very politely, and making room for 
U9y let us pass. 

The famous hacienda de JCaral is situated on 
the outskirts of this wood, ^^hisis the first and 
jSb^_S^eU agricultural estate in the country; and 
probably stands unequalled in the world. I am 
not acquainted with its extent, but it is immensely 
large: tibe whole is fertile land, and nothing is lost 
for want of attention, for its proprietor, the Mar- 
qnnea de San Mateo VaUparoMOj is always on the 
^lot. Its produce is better than mines of gold 
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and silver, consisting of goats, whose flesh and 
skins are of universal consumption; cows, hoiKi 
and mules, wheat, Indian com, and frixol. The 
immense store-houses attached to it bespeak ili 
importance, and the houses inhabited by those 
employed on the estate form a little town ; and I 
should think, are capable of containing three 
thousand inhabitants. It would be interesting to 
ascertain the amount of its general expendituft 
and income, and I regret I have not more xnibr- 
mat ion on the subject: 

We breakfasted there on blue tortillas and chile, 
and then pursued our journey over an interestiag 
country of hill and dale, plain and wood, leaviag 
San Felipe about two leagues to the right, 

We arrived late at the hacienda QiiaiMufa, a 
journey of sixteen leagues. I saw nothing of tUs 
place, and therefore cannot report upon it. 

19th. We left before day-light, and got dear 
of some rough places ere the moon desoted 
us. The day-break was beautiful,— at about sm- 
rise we had a light fog, — ^the grass seemed covered 
with hoar-frost, — and the whole brought forcibly 
to my recollection, an English hunting morning. 
I have no books within my reach, or I would look 
out for an appropriate morceau on the subject, 
and my memory will not make good the deficiency. 
The town of Dolores is famous for being the na- 
tive place and curacy of Hidalgo, the insurgent; 
and is of itself of importance. It is antique, and. 
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from its sisie, I should think it capable of contain- 
lag twenty thousand inhabitants, though now very 
thinly populated, We stopped there merely to 
breakfast, and pursued our journey to San Miguel 
el Grande^ aUxmi eight leagues further; making 
in all, sixteen leagues. We stopped for the night 
in the convent of el Santwmoj and were consider- 
ably entertained with the Sacriatan^ or esclavo de 
JeeuSy^ as he styled himself. He pressed us to 
negociate for a mine he had discovered in the 
neighbourhood, which, like all the rest, was the 
richest in the world: we had merely to cut and 
cairy away the silver &c. The terms he offered, 
w^re for so many years, during which period, one 
third of the produce should be for himself, one 
third for us, and one third for the virgin; and at 
the end of this period, he would divide its value 
between the virgin and himself. 

80th From San Miguel the road is not so good ; 
the country is uneven; and one bad passage where 
coaches could not travel, gave us a great deal of 
difficulty^ even with our mules: it is between the 
nncho Rica, and the ruined hacienda of Buena- 
vista> The latter is situated in a beautiful plain, 
one comer of which, appnntdies close to Quar- 
eUro. 

We leave this plain at a narrow pass where the 
jQUicbo de Puerto^nto is situated, famous for 
mbbmes and murders; on this account we pushed 
,N/i( *Tlie beadle^*-che tkiTe of Jesw. 
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on to the hacienda de Chiehimiquilla, where we 
arrived at about eight o'*clock. Here we found 
excellent fare, which recruited our spirits, after t 
troublesome day^s journey of eighteen leagim^ 
Chichimiquilla is a fine estate, and well situated, 
but it is neglected : I should not suppose it pos- 
sessed a hundred inhabitants. 

21st. We left at sunrise, and stopped to dine tt 
the hacienda de Coyotes. On entering the farm 
we were met by the proprietor of the estate, re- 
markably well dressed, in the fashion of the Payo, 
mounted on a fine horse. He was returning from 
his morning visit to his lands, where he had been 
directing the labours of his men. He was a faithfiil 
representation of some of our country squires and 
gentlemen farmers. The manga, the sombrero, and 
the botas, are as becoming, and as characteristic, 
as the top-boots, or gaiters and knee-breeches : 
the comparison pleased me greatly, and I willingly 
accosted him. It is rarely that we meet with a 
landholder so careful and industrious in this 
country ; but where they are found, they are sure 
to be making an abundant fortune; and I have 
always found them clever and sensible men, above 
the generality of their countrymen. 

We lamented that we could not enjoy his com- 
pany during dinner,*>4ie was bound forward. The 
house further forcibly reminded me of a superior 
farm-house at home:— cleanly white-washed walls, 
hung with old fashioned pictures^-white sooiived 
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Soor— till- old mblv and cliaira of liaril black wood, 
liiglilv pciti shed— the plates oa the shelf were uf 
silver, instead of pewter, shining like so many 
nuTors, How little soever you may be interested 
with my description, it afforded tne more pleasure 
Iban any thing eltie I recollect having seen in (lie 
country. 

was, liowever, necessary to leave it, in order 
ve Bt San Juan dpi Bio, still seven or eight 

icsoiT. Hcru ne duly arrived, and vith as 
mvtih impatience to ^ish our journey, as I evini'r 
fn its relation, wo renewed our journey the next 
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The large plain of el Cmsen has itnprov- 
much io appearance since I saw it five 
IS ago: new houses hare spning up, and the 
ilv i» better cultivated. Arroyo Sarco is as 
OS before. 
From Arroyo Sarco, we cut off by a more 
direct road through Tepexi, instead of going to 
Tula; by which we suvfcd b good deal in time and 
though the road in not so good. We 
exposed to a heavy fog and intense cold on 
high land, early in the nioming. Some peopLi.' 
of the eoiiiitrv who joined us, wctc quite over- 
come; and it was all they could do to keep their 
Bests. I believe I never suffered so much from 
cold in Kngland; but I kept myself alive by urg- 
oo the tardy mules: we were presently relieved, 
into a valley, some five or tix 
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hundred feet lower. We breakfasted at the rancho 
of San Francisco^ and at length reached Tepexi, 
after travelling about thirteen leagues: here we 
passed the night. It is a straggling town, with, 
probably, three or four thousand souls. 

From thence we joined the high road near 
Huehuetoca, and arrived to breakfast at Guautit- 
Ian. This town was full of troops; and the young 
bucks of green officers were strutting about in 
every direction. One charmingly fine young gen- 
tleman, stept like a dancing-master into the room 
where we were just concluding a hearty repast; he 
pretended to be reading a book which he held in 
his hand, and without taking his eyes from it, de- 
manded, in the style of a parrot, what there was 
to eat, and at length ordered the breast of a chick- 
en. All eyes were upon him, and a smile on ertfy 
lip; and when the plate was placed before him, he 
pompously laid aside his book, and invited us to 
partake, in a manner which reached the very 
acme of afi^ctation, pointing at the same time 
with his little finger, covered with rings, to the 
dainty morsel before him. There are very few of 
this kind of animal in this country. 

We reached the capital the same day at three 
o^clock. I wish you a merry Christmas, and re- 
main, &c 
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ETTER XVIII. 



^^m LETT 

^^ Mexico, SIst Dec. 182S. 

' TWy peregriiialionB having ceased, since I com- 
pleted my journey into the interior about a year 
ago, of which I have sent you a few nntce, I have 
ool had occasion to write to you. 

I have Jong intended giving you a view nf the 
present slate of our society, in compariiion with 
what it was when T tirst camt; into llie country: 
the a<lvancements and improvemcnls are very 
striking and surprising, and it is flattering to us 
Englishmen, who may claim the credit of it, in a 
great measure; but I will still defer this pleasing 
task lill a later day, when the alteration will be 
still more apparent. 

My present object is to give you an account of 
a tour which I have lately been making in the 
Tietra Caliente, amongst the sugar plantations, 
which has afforded me great gratification. My 
eontpony consisted of hut one gentleman, whose 
curiosity and leisure led him on the same busineiis. 
Our business was pleasure. We took the Aca- 
putco road, intending to make Cuertiavtica our 

fiiartcrs ; hut from this we deviated. We 
ifaed two ser^'ints and a cargo mule with our 
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l)ods and luggage a day before us, so as not to be 
embarrassed with them on the road, intending to 
reach Cuemavaca in one day, being eighteen 
leagues. 

We rode spare horses to San Augustin, where 
wo arrived in an hour; my companion rode a pony 
of the sohrepasoy the nature of which, I have par- 
tially described to you before; but I have not met 
with so tine a specimen of this extraordinary pace, 
as the one in question. The natives will not ride 
tnnting horses, they would shake them too much; 
for travelling, they have horses of a pace some- 
thing faster than the amble known in England: 
both legs on one side, moving at the same time, 
at the rate of five or six miles an hour: this is 
simply called the paso. The style chosen for 
public walks and parades, is found only in horses 
of high mettle and keeping. They move both legs 
on each side together, and lift their fore legs half 
a yard from the earth with a great pomp, without 
advancing more than two or three miles an hour. 
This pompous action of the fore legs is frequently 
met with in horses which otherwise go in the 
usual manner. I believe both of these paces are 
called sobre paso, or repartCj and are esteemed the 
most valuable. The instance I allude to, is also 
called sobre paso, both legs on one side going to- 
gether; and to an observer, at a short distance, it 
would not be distinguished from a long trot. He 
went twelve miles in the hour. 
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At San Augustin, the horses were waiting for us, 
and we nx)unted without losing any time. A 
Spaniard with his servants joined us here, and con- 
tinued with us during the whole of our excursion. 

The road rises immediately after leaving San 
Augustin, and becomes very tedious as we approach 
the summit of the mountains of Axusco, from con- 
stant obstructions by loose sand, thick wood, and 
beds of torrents. The day was excessively hot, 
but we were compensated for this trouble, by fre- 
quent varying scenes of the valley of Mexico, the 
lakes of Tescuco, Chalco, Zumpango, San Chris- 
toval, and several smaller ones, the names of which 
are hardly known in this city. The farming ha- 
cienda of San Antonio, become the property of 
our consul general, by his marriage with the heir- 
ess of the Noriega family; and that of San Nicolas^ 
purchased by the consul of the United States, 
form pleasing objects in the picture. The iatU 
ememble is beautiful ; it is crowned by the snow 
capped volcanos of Puebla. 

The village of Axcusco, which gives its name to 
these mountains, is situated on the other declivity. 
This is a poor place, with perhaps fifty or sixty 
huts, amongst which we could not procure a single 
glass of pulque : hardly a glass of water. The 
change in the temperature at this elevation is very 
saisible. 

At first, the descent of the southern side of the 
iDountain is barren and dreary, in fact we discover 
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but few traces of agriculture as far as Quchilaque; 
hut the sight and attention of the traveller are 
constantly arrested by the magnificence of the 
scenery before him: when the large plains of Cuer- 
navaca, Cuautla, and others, stretching towards 
Tasco^ and marked out by distinct ridges df 
mountains, appear within sight. The volcano of 
foluca, with its icy summit, is visible nearly all 
the way ; for a time, we lose the volcanos of Puebla* 
but they reappear with a varied aspect ; we thought 
wc descried the Pic d^Orizaba, and two others, in 
the state of Oaxaca, supposed to be visible from 
this road, but it is doubtful. The plain of Cuer- 
navaca is of a red soil, and appears parched and 
unproductive, at this distance; the beauty of the 
scenery, is, in the endless ridges of mountains, 
varying in character, from the one green and rich- 
ly clothed, which we were descending, until they 
vanish in the distance. The gradations in the at- 
mospheric regions are plainly marked, by the 
difference in the vegetation, on the long declivity 
of this mountain ; on the summit it was bare, hut 
as we descended, pines, oaks, cacti, brushwood, 
and jingles, have their regions. 

Guchilaque is a small village of perhaps twenty 
Indian families, well supplied with Indian com, 
poultry, eggs, and pulque ; so that the inhabitants 
abound with all the good things of this life. We 
overtook here a party of Spaniards, who had 
sallied that morning from San Augustin ; also our 
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servants. wHh tlic luggage. We liaJted to tuk« iv- 
rnnhmmu, an«l rust our horses. Wc found our 
lion' com])aniona very ajrrec&blc: smdii- of llieni litul 
known Bnron Humboldt, wlio passed through this 
Muue pl.ic<! About twenty-two years ago; they bore 
trstiniiMiy of his great industry, and intiefiti gable 
rv!tt!«rrhv!(; but at tho uuric time proved him to be 
in error, in numerouD {winbi, particulnrly in his 
longitiidcfl, latitudes, and attitudes : his grt-ui fault 
has been iitdesenbin^^platx^s which he never visited. 
Ilia defects in these rtspecta, are indeed generally 
known ; yet notnilh«tan<Ung all, he staods preemi- 
iteat la a traveller arid a writer. 

The Indians stopped my hand suddetdy, as I 
«ras about to drink from a bowl of pulque, after 
eating boiled egg», saying it n-an poisoaousi I wa« 
very incredulous, yut did not (.lrcpiK> their o^lvicr, 
altliougli I long«i for a draught: — it in probable 
the mixture would give the chnlic; — the idea. uT itK 
iKtng [MisoDouH is hovever common. 
As we pursued our course through the ihiek 
brtow Oiidiilaque, we were surprised bv the 
appearance of six sailors, un hotM'back. 
\ed with carabines and long nwords. I'ltey had 
left the j^sio, a Spanish Ji-gun sliip, that had 
boeii' given up by the officers and crew, to the 
Aifrticttii government, on ccrtaiu conditiunt, by 
which they were to ttjcdvc all their arrcio-s, and 
allowed toenta-tbe Mexican army, in the rankH cor- 
rcMpoading with their stations on board : all which 
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had been conceded. These men do not choQK to 
enter the army; but haying received their amm 
of pay, they are making the best of their wwfiB 
Mexico ; where, with industry, and frugality, di^ 
are sure to do well, in any line. From what thij 
told us, as well as from other sources, there ie 
little doubt that the Mexican government have 4k 
worst of the bargain ;— and that it would, even HNr, 
be economical 'in them, to bum the vessel ; ptf^ 
ticularly since the castle of San Juan de Ulua fatt 
surrendered. Instead of this, they are ezpeDdiag 
large sums, in refitting her, and pirocuring saikn 
to take her round Cape Horn ; and after all to be 
of no use to them ; — this is madness, and the vani^ 
of using their newly-gotten power;— they will CR 
long, be brought to a stand, that is, when all dior 
means are exhausted. 

The wood ceases with a declivity, and a fiev 
leagues of bare stony ground, still separated us 
from Cuemavaca. At intervals, nevertheless, there 
are delightful shady spots, with a stream of cM 
water running through the midst, and a pretty cot- 
tage under the trees. We arrived at Cuemavaca 
at about four o^clock. 

We had a letter of introduction to the first al- 
calde, but he was out of town, with his family; 
this however was of no inconvenience to us, the 
alcalde*s next neighbour took us in, and franked 
us all his house. We occupied the sala and two 
bed-rooms, took chocolate and supper, and In fact. 
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all our meals at his expense,, and did not so much 
as know his name, till we discovered it on his sil- 
ver table service. 

The moon was about its full, and looked grand 
as it rose over the snowy tops of the Puebla vol- 
canos, seen in a calm tropical evening, and clear 
cloudless atmosphere. Our host was a widower, 
and we had not the advantage of any society in 
the evening, to enjoy with this captivating scenery. 

Cuemavaca,at a guess, may contain five thou- 
sand inhabitants. It possesses many large and good 
houses, belonging to rich and respectable families, 
who come to spend the winter months here ; I ob- 
served several coteries round the balconies, and.. I 
should have been glad to join them, but could not 
contrive to introduce myself in a satisfactory man- 
ner; for I do not approve of quite so much freedom 
as is common here. 

The trade of the town is small, consbting of a 
few branches of agriculture, a few sugar estates, 
and distilleries of molasses. We examined some 
of them, and generally approved of their systems. 
Fruit is an article of importance to the town; they 
have, at all seasons of the year, a large variety of 
the choicest descriptions: oranges and limes, 
s^iote prieto, and borracho, the sapotillo, the 
pomegranate, the grenadita de china, plantain and 
banana, mamey, aguacate, cheremoya, guayava, 
besides our apples, pears, peaches, and apricots, 
all of which meet a ready sale in Mexico. The 
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Indians are lazy, which is the natural conseqiienoB 
of a fertile soil, and a hot climate; the countiy ii 
consequently much neglected, and does not pv^ 
duce the tithe of what it would, if properly «tr 
tended to : this is the greatest cause of compUii|| 
amongst the whites. 

We spent two days here, on the whole nnidi 
disappointed with the place; most of our tinc^ 
after we had examined what there was to be secBi 
was spent in the woods and thickets, in search of 
game, but in this we had no luck: a few doveii 
and one buck, which cared little for the small shot 
rattling about his coat, were all we turned. Then 
are abundance of deer in the temperate regiomi 
(Herra templadd) of this country, whose skins are 
important articles of trade, — hares also are plenti- 
ful, but never seen after sunrise: pheasants, 
partridges, woodcock, or moor game, I have 
never heard of in any part of the country. 

Finding our time run thus heavily, we moved 
quarters, and directed our steps towards the ha- 
cienda of Santa Inea^ near Cuautla, about an easy 
day'^s journey, southeast of Cuemavaca. 

The country for the most part is unproductive, 
and, in fact, incapableof production; being covered 
with stone, and brambles, and low wood. YatUepec 
is about half way: this is an Indian pueblo, in- 
habited by perhaps two thousand idlers, who were 
all collected to witness the bull-fight of an ox, as 
they cfldled it themselves. 
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Beyond Yautepec, the country is- still mofe 

liarren; the road lies over a stony mountain, co- 

▼ered with low brushwood. From the summit of 

this hill, we discovered the verdant plain of Cuau- 

tta y AnUlpaSf with numberless haciendas, towns, 

and villages. The sugar cane covers the valley, 

to the foot of the mountain, and not a rood of 

land is lost. The first estates we come to are those 

of Calderon and CctaaaanOy belonging to the same 

proprietor; it is the largest in the country, and of 

immense income. We did not stop, but hastened 

onwards towards Santa Ines, where we arrived 

at about three o^clock. 

We had a letter of recommendation from the 
proprietor, Don Angel dc Michaus, to the steward, 
hifl relative, which, of course, procured us the best 
welcome he could give. Our equipage was well 
provided for, and the relics of the dinner brought 
forward for us: our host, and some others of his 
party, had the politeness to keep us company while 
we despatched it; but this was not a momentary 
affair, for although twenty-one persons of the 
house, besides about as many servants, had made 
their dinners befcnre us, from the same ordinary 
daily provision: the dishes followed each other 
in such numbers, that I am almost afraid to men- 
tion them,— they were not less than a dozen, be- 
sides auxiliaries ; and every thing was excellent in 
the mode du pays. Coffee was handed afterwards : 
this was quite an innovation upon Spanish customs. 
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The party were on the terrace, where 
theni ; and amongst them we reoognised nmnj af 
our Mexican acquaintances: the Marques de Sik 
vatierra, with his lady and family ; the 
de Santiago, and his sister: miners, scridien, 
yers, — and priests, of course. Besides our wortlj 
host, Don Antonio de Michaus,wemadethe 
ber of his guests twenty-four, and for the 
part they had come, like ourselves, au A«u»rtf, un- 
invited, and unexpected; but sure of a hentjr 
welcome and good fare. One or two berides oht- 
selves, had arrived too late for beds in tUs 
hacienda; and they were sent to sleep at Cuaotla, 
two miles off. 

This is Spanish hospitality : every body mayv 
at all times, command for himself any thing that 
the house affords, besides the stated meals, when 
all meet at one table; breakfast, a la fourckeUet 
with coffee and chocolate, at ten o^clock; dinner 
at two, merienda at five, and supper at tm; and 
the wine, although twice as dear as in London, 
is consumed uncounted, like water. The ex- 
pense of all this must necessarily be enormous: 
you will call it prodigality ; and I believe it is un- 
equalled. 

We spent the afternoon in the shade on the ter- 
race, chatting and smoking cigars, with the ladies: 
whose accomplishments and education, I found 
very superior to what I have generally met with 
in the city. After merienda, the whole party set 
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off for Cuautla; a long carriage holding twelve in* 
side, conveyed the ladies; and the gentlemen rode 
on horseback^ forming a formidable cavalcade. The 
object wasy imprimis^ a walk in the diady streets 
of Cuautla, among the groves of plantains ; in ^e- 
vundUj billiards and chocolate, and rest at a house 
in the town belonging to the estate ; and, lastly, 
the theatre. 

In the suburbs of the town, the small houses 
are overshadowed by the plantain and banana 
trees, which afifbrd a delightful shade, and frag- 
rance, so particularly grateful in hot countries ; 
and in these alleys, all the belles brunettes of the 
town appeared, to see the great folks from Santa 
Ines, and to be seen. The gentlemen were noisy 
at billiards, — ^not much ceremony and formality—- 
many of them play weU; the game chosen included 
all who wished to play, the company being di- 
vided into two parties, who played each other out, 
as in cricket: my side were winners, and my 
gains, two medios. 

I refer you to Gil Bias for a sketch of the the- 
atre and performance, for one description of a tra- 
velling company will suit all ; at any rate, the one 
given us by Santillano will answer admirably for 
that of Cuautla. The local was tlie cockpit, with 
one row of boxes, " a jofwt^ and stools, benches, 
and chairs formed the accommodations of the pit 
The house had once, no doubt, been whitewashed, 
and some remnants of decorations still remained in 
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places ; the sUrs were seen through the roo^ aid 
the wind found a passage through the woodn 
walls. The stage was a crazy platform, meaimii^g 
about sis feet by three; the scene paintings wcH 
in number two, and the dresses grotesque in tit. 
extreme. The pit was filled with the simple br 
bourers, who were hi^ily delighted ; and the pis^ 
tion of the boxes unoccupied by our party, aceol* 
modated the aspirants to distinction in the tomm. 
The play was^ of course, a tale of love, ending u»* 
fortunately, for the heroine dies, the lorer kills 
himself, and the parents break their hearts. The 
afterpiece was a tale of true love : the pantomime 
an unintelligible piece of buffoonery. The ladies 
had patience to see the conclusion, and it was mt 
till then that I was liberated from my penance : 
they returned to Santa Ines, and I made the best 
of my way to Guadalupe, just on the outskirts of 
the town, where it had been appointed for me to 
take my rest, along with sundry others of our 
company. 

The steward of this estate, Don Martin Michaus, 
is also of the family of the proprietor ; he showed 
us the same attention that we had received at the 
principal hacienda; but for that night, at least, 
we partook but slightly of his liberality, being 
quite ready for our pillows, after a long and hard 
day. 

I regret I did not make more particular obser- 
vations on this interesting country, for I am sure 
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they would he interesting. CuauUn, or Quautin, 
in a pueblo, witli perhaps five thousand ialiabitanti- 
It is ihc centre of the sugftr district, and vitluo a 
few- leagues erf* its circunference it comprises sodk 
of the fiiml BUgnr estates in the country. Tlie 
largest is that of Casaianu, already mentiuned. the 
next in importance is Cualniistla, belonging to the 
Dominican friars. Each of these estates produces 
ifatty thousand loaves, of more than an arrobe of 
twenty-five pounds each, or more than a million 
uid a half of pounds tine white loaf sugar annually : 
and it is a saying amongst the planters, that there 
is B bad pilot at the helm, if all the espenaea are 
not defrayed by the produce of the molasses and 
mm, leaving the sugar clear gain. Thus, us the 
sugar is worth about a dollar and three quartern 
p«- oTTobe, the net profits of these estates amoimt 
to about a hundreil and twenty thousand dollnr:. 
' tir twenty-four thousand pounds sterling |>cr annum, 
each- Santa lues will produce alwul forty thou- 
sand loaves, about fifteen thousand pounds ster- 
ling per year. Guadalupe, and Santa Rosa, and 
others diminish in quantity. At Cocoyoc and 
intillan both sugar and coffee are cultivated; hut 
e hereafter. 

! whole country ia necessarily covered with 
1 the year round, in all stages of its growth. 
V is planted in all aea-ions ; sticks of cane, with 
r three germs, being laid end to end in rows, 
1 altghtly covered with earth. In a fortnight. 



young ahoots appear from all the garms, aadj 
field looks like wheat in January : it gnnrs 
strong ; the saw edges of the leaves become 
and strong ; the main stem grows to the 
of an indi and a half, and shoots out other 
in several ramifications. The crops requiie. 
greatest attention, particularly in irrigation^ ai|! 
the fields are levelled with a gentle dedivitjijJlj 
facilitate the course of the water, which is rondurtjll 
over every row, once in two or three days. Th|< 
plant attains its full growth in about 
months, when it is upwards of six feet in hc^g^ 
forming an impenetrable thicket, and a iieal fin 
hares, deer, and vermin of several kinds. It titm 
requires to stand six months, or more, to ripen^ and 
it may remain several months uncut without injivfi 
It is cut by hand bills, the leaves are lo[qped off ai 
the field, and the tops preserved for plantjuy 
After being cut, they will not keep more than tim 
or three days ; the canes should be immediatd|f 
carried to the press. All the remainder of tbe 
work is done under roof. 

The press consists of three copper rollers, about 
six feet high, and a foot and a half in diameter, 
fixed upright in a strong frame ; the centre roller 
is turned with moderate rapidity by water, and by 
cogs communicates its motion to the other two. 
They are fed by two men, one on each side, sup> 
plying them without intermission with bundles of 
cane, which, after passing twice throu^, come out 
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■_ perfectly bruised and dry, and serves for fuel 
" The juicje is conveyed, by means of a wooden 
. trough, to another room, where it is received in a 
Iwrge vat. From the vat it is passed through four 
: coppers, in each of which it is kept on a gentle 
' simmer for about an hour, the scum being conti- 
mially removed, and the syrup assuming a greater 
t' degree of consistency, so as to be greatly reduced 
- in bulk when it is finally scummed and leaves the 
fourth boiler. Here the West Indian planters 
stop ; from the fourth copper it is carried to the 
hc^heads, and the brown Muscovado is ready for 
exportation; but the Mexicans continue their 
work till it is formed into loaves, for raw sugars are 
not at all consumed here« The syrup is removed 
immediately from the fourth boiler to the moulds, 
nmged on a frame, having orifices at the small end, 
through which the molasses drops into a vat beneath. 
After draining over this vat for a few hours, it be- 
<xmies a bright brown Muscovado in rough crys- 
tals. It is thence removed in the moulds to another 
part of the building, and covered over with a soft 
fine mud: after some weeks the dirt is removed 
from the surface, and the fine white loaf turned out 
of the mould. The simple mud is used, without 
anything else, as a purifier ; it is found that the 
water leaves it more gradually than anything else, 
and, passing through the sugar, carries along with 
it all the impurities, leaving it a hard crystalized 
kiaf, in colour certainly inferior to your finest in 
u2 



England, but in quality and strength superior ID 
any. The scum and the refuse are not lost, h^ 
boiled into a coarse brown clay sugar, used fiortki 
meanest purposes by the Indians. \^t 

The ynplAiyM^f axe collected in sidns, and sold is 
that state, or, if prices should be low at the ttia% 
they distil it on the estate; or, generally, bulk 
means of disposing of it are used, and the ptuduBS 
of this ought to be suffidoat to corer all npffliass, 
and leave the sugar net profit. 

The distillery at Santa Ines is extensive, and on 
an excellent principle, but the heat was too gnafe 
to be borne, and I had not courage to examinB k 
minutely. 

I spent a day in visiting the interesting hadendft 
of Coooyoc, belonging to Senor de Velasoo, abool 
five leagues from Santa Ines, where I witnessed 
the culture and manufacture of cofiee. 

The coffee tree is propagated from the berry, 
which is planted when at maturity, in moist ground, 
constantly watered, and covered with a shade of 
mats to protect it from the sun. When the plants 
attain the height of six to ten inches, they are re* 
moved and planted in rows, about eight feet apart, 
and generally with alternate rows of plantains, 
which shoot up in a few months, bear two or three 
crops of fruit, and are cut down again at the end 
of the first year. They begin to yield fruit the 
third year, but are not in full bearing till the fifth. 
If left to themselves they would grow to the hdght 



of sixteen or eighteen feet, but they are stinted to 
about eight or ten, for the fiacility of gathering the 
fruit. The main stem grows upright, and is co- 
vered with a light brown bark ; the branches are 
produced horizontally, and oj^Mwite, forming a 
double cross with the stem at every joint, so that 
every side of the tree is fiilly garnished with them, 
and they form a kind of pyramid. The leaves 
also stand opposite, and when fuUy grown are four 
or five inches long, and two broad in the middle, 
and in textiu'e and aj^iearance very like those of 
the Portugal laureL The flowers appear in clusters 
at the root of the leaves, close to the branches ; 
they are of a pure white, and delightful odour, but 
of short duration. The fruit resembles a cherry, 
growing in clusters under the asdlla^ of the leaves; 
when it becomes of a deep red it is considered ripe, 
and gathered for the factory. Each fruit contains 
two beans, joined together by a parchment-like 
skin, and protected by a sweet mucilaginous sub- 
stance, and a strong outside skin. The two last 
are cleared off, in the West India islands, imme* 
diately on being gathered, but the proprietc» of 
this estate is satisfied that it is best to let the fruit 
be perfectly dried in the sun, before he breaks the 
outside skin, for whidi purpose he has been at 
great expense in building terraces.' It requires 
little care and labour then to clean the beans and 
render them fit for sale: and the whole ]HX)cess is 
clean and agreeable to ike senses. 
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pbeHRire gnwaid, extending a mile, and frequen%. 
two mikes in ilifferent directions, the jarinc^pit 
avenues being b ordeied with orange trees. H<!ii 
ad there we find an acre of plantain trees, aaftj 
the sweet fiag iaiMi e which perrades the groand^t- 
renders it the most ddightfiil occupation fat it- 
man's life that I can imagine. In Coooyoe fha^ 
die about three hundred thousand trees bearhl^. 
fruit, and in Pantidan, belonging to the same 
peofNrietor, there are twice as many : they are all- 
Toung« and he expects they will last forty yean 
yet ; in the West Indies they do not last so long. 

On the same estate I saw the process of makii^' 
iodigix The root oi the plant is three or finnr 
lines thick, and more than a foot long ; finom tUb 
root issues a single stem, nearly of the same thick*> 
ness, about two feet high, of a straight, hard, and 
almost woody growth, and a gray ash colour. The 
leaves are ranged in pairs along the stalk. The 
seed, which in colour and appearance resembles 
gunpowder, is sown in little furrows. It shoots 
up in two or three days and is ripe in twu months: 
when it begins to flower it is cut with pruning 
knives, and cut again every six weeks, and thus 
lasts about two years, after which it d^enerates, 
and is plucked up. 

It requires care in gathering it, for fear of 
shaking the farina from the leaves, which is valu- 
able. When gathered, it is thrown into a vat 
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of water to steep and fennent, which is accom- 
plished in twenty-four hours. The water is then 
let off into the pounding vat; here it is found 
impr^nated with a very subtil earth, which con* 
stitutes the blue substance, the object of the pro- 
cess, and which must be separated from the useless 
salt of the plant To effect this, the water is 
violently agitated, which causes the dregs to be 
jnredpitated at the bottom of the vat, where they 
settle, and the water is then drawn off. The blue 
dr^s are thai collected, cleared of their superflu- 
ous water, and put into chests, where they entirely 
lose the moisture, and at the end of a few months 
the indigo is ready for sale. 

Most of the sugar estates are provided with 
conveniences for the manufacture of indigo, in case 
of a decline in the prices of sugar; other plants 
are also attended to, such as vanilla and sarsa* 
pariUa. 

The city of Mexico is the principal market for 
the coffee produced on these plains and those of 
Orizaba, the use of this beverage being little 
known in the country ; it is, however, spreading 
rapidly. It sells, by retail, at about eight dollars 
the anobe, equal to about one shilling and four- 
pence per lb. ; it is now rather high. 

The sugar is also all consumed in the country, 
and, although it is made much cheaper than in the 
West India islands, it cannot be exported owing 
to the expense of transport, all being done on 
mules. 
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Senor Velasco and his lady received us with 
every attention; we dined with them at two o^ekAi 
the curate of the village and three other pcnaM 
popped in just before dinner time, according to 
custom, without giving offence, exc^t to the young 
heir of the family, a fine, accomplished youth, of 
about fourteen, who knew French perfectly, and 
desired earnestly to be allowed to com6 to England; 
he could not bear the sight of the hypocritkd 
priest. After dinner, they sat down to plsy a 
hand at tresillo, at which the priest was eletVy 
and generally filled his pockets; we left than thoi 
employed and returned to Santa Ines. 

When our limited time expired, we returned 
to Mexico by the nearest route, being aboiil 
twenty-five leagues. 

Totulapa is a small pueblo on our road, of na 
importance, situated at the foot of the hills which 
separate the plains of Quautla from the table land 
of Mexico ; from thence to Xuchi the country la 
very steep and romantic, affording admirable views 
of the luxuriant plains we had left. Xuchi is a 
large agricultural town, situated in the midst of 
the hills on the borders of the table land: Ameca 
is a ruined and depopulated village, about three 
leagues from Chalco. 

At Chalco we hired hack horses, which just 
brought us into Mexico before the gates were shut, 
at eight oVlock, having performed a good day's 
journey of seventy-five miles. — ^With this I con^ 
elude. 
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MEXICO TO VERA CRUZ. 

The most expeditious mode of travelling is the 
best, particularly in this country, because the 
troubles are the sooner over, and I determined to 
adopt posting on my journey to Vera Cruz. 
Another motive was the security, as we could not 
take luggage to tempt the virtue of the gentlemen 
on the highway. 

The journey from Mexico to Vera Cruz is con. 
stantly performed by Don Rafael, the courier for 
the legation, in forty-eight hours, and sometimes 
even in thirty^six hours. From him I procured a 
note of the stages, with the prices charged for the 
horses. He procured for me an order from the 
postmaster, which I intended should serve for 
passport : this cost sixteen doUars, as a duty on 
the total amount of posting, about thirty-three per 
cent. 

The distances and the hire of the horses are 
determined by government; the former are not 
known with certainty ; it is' even suspected that 
the tarif of distances is under the truth, by which 
a trifle is saved to the government in the hire : the 
whole journey is as near three hundred miles as 
may be. The hire of the horses isi on an average, 
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a fraction more than a real a league for every horse, 
the postillions expect two reals at every stage. 

I started in company with another gentleman, 
at seven o^clock in the momingof 16th March, 1826. 
All my baggage was contained in a pair of small 
saddle bags, and this I took with me, rather for 
use on my arrival at Vera Cruz (in case my trunk, 
which I despatched ten days before, should not 
have arrived) than for the road, for I did not 
expect to have occasion to change. My costume 
was that of the country, a sombrero, with broad 
brim, a round jacket, calzonea and botciSj with a 
manga. I rode an English saddle, having never 
been able to ride the silla vaquera with a high 
back. 

We went on a quick canter, about eight to ten 
miles an hour, frequently more where the road 
was level. The first stage is seven leagues. Ista^ 
palticaj the post house, is nothing better than a 
solitary mud-built stable, with horses only just 
enough for us to change. 

Another post-boy took us forward to Rio Frio at 
the same rate; I rode a mule, and kept well ahead 
of the party. On the declivity of the mountains, 
above the Venta de Cordova, for the last month, 
there has been a gang of robbers, who have com- 
mitted serious depredations, and murdered several 
travellers ; hardly any party had escaped an at- 
tack, but where resistance has been offeitd^ they 
have fled; oiu- post-boy pointed out the place 



where he had held four of them at defiance, and 
at length obliged them to run, without other arms 
than a sabre ; they attempted to rob him of the 
horses that he was bringing back from Rio Frio. 
We discovered a patrol of soldiers in the wood, 
in search of the villains ; four of them had been 
caught a few days before, with their chief, Pedro- 
negro, a desperate fellow, who, when brought to 
Venta de Cordova, made such a resistance that the 
guard could not conquer him, and he was shot on 
the spot; his body was hung-up in Mexico, along 
with the others, who were not allowed to survive 
hiin many days. 

On our arrival at Rio Frio, pur fresh horses 
were grazing in the field, and this caused a delay 
of half-an-hour ; we, meanwhile, got some eggs 
and frixoles and pulque, and heard the tales of the 
late robberies, from the colonel of the post, a civil, 
black-looking fellow, who interested himself a 
good deal for us. We got a set of raw-backed 
rips to convey us the next stage to San Martin, 
and an ill-tempered post-boy, who barely vouch- 
safed to relate to us the tale of a robbery of a 
coach the day before, in a spot which we (miss^ 
just above the Puente de Tesmeluca. A colonel 
and hid wife were coming from Puebla, the thieves 
robbed them of all their luggage and money, atid 
obliged them to return from whence they came. 
These . numerous robberies have happened oiily 
since the last month or two, because the police in 

X 
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the city of Mezioo here been so actire in 
ing and strangling, as to oblige the 
if Industrie to flee to thehighwajs : and I Iwvaj9 
doubt, that in a few months thqr will be cxtom^ 
nated altogether in this part of the oountrj. Om 
horses carried us admirably ; and we anmd i| 
excellent time at San Martin. - , ^ 

While the next horses were hunted, we 
entertained by the daughter of the 
who seemed to be in comparatively alHti^in^ ai- 
cumstances. Donna Maria, was decidedly, die 
handsomest and most elegant female, and withil, 
the silliest I have seen since I left Smynu^t 
when I asked for a dgarro, she produced the 
neatest, and most delicate one, that was ever naad^ 
by fair ladies^ fingers ; and presented it with a 
grace that the Smymiotes would not know bo^ 
to imitate : this however was the vision of a mo- 
ment — ^for we mounted our fresh cattle and gal- 
lopped through the town. 

I had a good horse, and went easily ; my com- 
panion was shaken to death; mine was a irotonj 
a hard trotter: his was a pacer, and a pacer, when 
put on a gallop, is enough to shake one'^s patience 
to the foundation. However that also came to its 
end, and we arrived at Puebla at five o'clock. 
This was seventy five miles in ten hours, including 
an hour and half for stoppages, or half an hour at 
each stage. 
After presenting ourselves to the postmaster. 
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who is a wealthy man, and lives in a splendid 
house, oyer the postoffice; and ordering our 
horses fen* the next morning, we made our way to 
the house of my good friend Don Jose Domingo 
Couto, where I found him, his three brothers, his 
wife, and her sister ; all of whom I had particularly 
known in Mexico. 

Besides this family, th^re is only one other that 
can be called respectable in Puebla: that other is 
the Saxiinwm^ whom I also know a little. 

We also found in the house, colonel Barbabosa : 
who was at Vera Cruz, actively emiployed in the 
reduction of the castle of San Juan. He enter- 
tained us with a relation of it, which will not be 
uninteresting in this dry part of my joumal. 

The government ascertaining to a certainty, 
that the garrison was reduced to great distress; 
sent, the secretary of finance down to Vera Cruz, 
with a view to negociate for the purchase of the 
castle; but Coppinger was true to his colours, 
and his men would rather starve than betray them. 
The minister of finance giving up his hopes on 
this point, applied himself diligently to the equip- 
ment of the Mexican fleet, which had been lying 
idle for want of men ; and by his extraordinary 
exertions, they were enabled to unmoor, and put 
io sea, the Libertad^ frigate of 44, the Victoria^ 
the BravOj and the Constancia sloops, and four 
schooners, with a few gun-boats, on the critical 
day when the Spdnish squadron hove in sight. 



Mrly in November. The Libertad was offictped 
bjr BogKBlinien, and worked by about fifty se»-ack 
wreh^es from the canoes of the Rio Alvarado ; awl 
it WM all they could do to steei her : the siuallev i 
tMbcU were pretty well manned and equipped. i 

The Spanieh squadron consisted of two {ligatea 
and two transports, yet they did not venture to 
attAck the Mexicans, who made so good a show, 
although they were cheered, and encouraged by 
the garrison- An English corvette happened to 
leave the port at the time, and going boldly up 
towards the Spaniards without hoisting her ensign, 
increased their alarm, and after hovering about, 
at the diltance of forty or fifty miles, for three 
days, they disappeared altogether; on this. Ge- 
neral Barragan issued invitations for a ball, tobe 
given at the castle ; Esteva, the minister, renewed 
his negociations with Coppinger, and messengers 
were .sent from both parties. A few presents 
of v«^[etable8 and fruits were sent to the castle, 
and every thing was in a good train :^Hjieflsages 
were continually exchanged for several days, and 
cxpectatitm waa at its fullest stretch :^-obstacl^ 
however, cmitinually presented themselves, and 
day after day nothing was concluded :— it was 
(3oppinger's endeavour to gain time until the 
Spaniards should return with a stronger force ; 
but his object was suspected, and a notice was sent 
tohimbyBarragon, that unless he|closed and agreed 
to the articles finally, within forty-eight hours, he 
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would be exposed to an assault and its fatal con- 
sequences. This brought over two officers with 
full power to conclude the articles, which were 
briefly as follows :— 1st. The garrison to be brought 
on shore the next day, and the Spanish' flag to 
remain hoisted until they should all have left: 
2d. The sick to be attended to in the hospital, and 
the whole garrison to be removed to the Havana im^ 
mediately that they shall be sufficiently recovered. 
3d. No deception to be used to ensnare the Spanish 
fleet on its expected return. A large sum of money 
was ofifered to general Coppinger, as a remunera- 
tion for his private losses, and the piiotection of 
the Mexican government, if he should choose to^ 
remain in the country ; but he refused all^ saying 
that he must go and give an account of himsielf to 
the governor of Havana. From thence, in all pro- 
bability, he will be sent to Spain, and hung; as 
Ferdinand seems to treat all his best servants in 
that way. Nothing, however, could dissuade this 
faithful man from the strictest performance of his 
duties , and he was sent to Havana in a fortnight 
afterwards, along with n^ost of his soldiers, in the 
Mexican sloop Victoria. His parents were Irish, 
and himself a native of South Carolina. 

^Before the whole of the garrison was brought 

on shore, an American schooner came in with pro- 

visions, spreading all sail until she had passed 

through all the squadron ; and she had caught 

x3 
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by the rings pf the castle walls^ before titty 
discovered that they were a lawful price. Tkk 
was a deqperate attempt to proiHuioii the .port : it 
enormous sum had be^ paid by the goverDdP fnf 
Havana, and the captain and crew took the rjik 
of being blown to pieces in the attempt. Tbe^f had 
been despatched immediately on the return. ;tf 
the first Spanish squadron ; the d^nce of escjqjiag 
with the vessel was. very small; but if they ea» 
caped with their persons, in discharging her, they 
could depend upon a safe asylum within the ca^ 
tie, until the Spaniards returned with stronger 
force ; but it terminated differently. 

It was discovered, that the garrison had existed 
for some time, on rats, and other vermin, which 
had swarmed in the castle : every beast had beea 
devoured, with the exception of one dog, by the 
means of which, they got their supply of rats. 
Never did men behave more loyally, or more faith- 
fully ; there was even a party in the garrison, in 
favour of setting fire to the gunpowder, and blow- 
up themselves, castle and all. 

Colonel Barbabosa was one of the selected volun- 
teers for commanding the expected assault, in 
case Coppinger had not come to terms. A corps 
of four hundred elect were appointed, and the 
plan ready laid ; and without doubt, they would 
have succeeded, in its defenceless situation : for 
out of .about four hundred men, not more than 
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seventy were capable of bearing arms : the rest 
were sick, and dying, — ^three hundred had died 
within the walls, in three months. 

We were much pressed by our kind friends to 
remain the next evening, when they expected all 
the flower of the Fuebla society to a tertulia, on 
the occasion of some rejoicing ; but although the 
temptation was great, we had resolution to resist 
it ; and mounted horses at nine the next morning. 

I was again taken in by the Foblanos; and I 
verily believe, no foreigner ever had dealing with 
them without being cheated.^ On referring to the 
tarif, I found I had been made to pay twice as 
much as was due for the first stage. 

We changed boy and horses at Acaxete, and 
then considered ourselves out of the reach of every 
thing belonging to Puebla, and we gall(q[iped 
without fear through the famous pinal, where no 
accident has happened since I passed it before. 

At Nopaluca, we got excellent horses, and we 
shot across the country to Virreyes, with great ra- 
pidity. We met a party of Frenchmen, half a 
dozen in number ; they had lost their way, and 
were in great confusion ; the little direction that 
we could give would be of little use to them : 
none of them could speak Spanish. Frenchmen are 
certainly bad travellers. 

At the hacienda of Virreyes they gave us to 
ride three colts, that were exceedingly restive, re- 
fusing to leave the place ; and they caused us to 
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lose, at least, a quarter of an hour: the riders at 
length were masters, and then we gallopped away, 
over an unfruitful plain towards Tepeyagualco, 
six leagues distant : a violent storm of rain accom- 
panied us all the way, aiid ceased when we arrived, 
at about nine o^clock. Here we rested for an hour, 
and stretched ourselves out to dry, and to sleep ; 
and rose the worse for it, — stiff and cold. 

Gallopping again, however, soon removed com- 
plaints; and we had other things to look to. Our 
post-boy was the blackest looking fellow I ever 
saw, and withal so polite, so cautious, so appre- 
hensive lest we should fall into the hands of 
robbers, that our suspicions were seriously awaken- 
ed. We had to pass a noted place, where Mr. 
Crawford was killed : it was moonlight when we 
came to the spot : and the boy discovered that 
the earth was covered with stones ; and insisted 
upon walking over it ; he feared, also, that the 
noise of galloping horses would reach the* recesses 
of the mountain del Pizarro, and bring down the 
thieves upon us : this however we overruled : and 
finding himself foiled in this point, his saddle got 
loose, and on dismounting to tighten it, he dis- 
covered something to be broken, and we had the 
prospect of waiting an indefinite time : I thought 
I saw him cock a pocket pistol, which he replaced 
in his pocket. The only arms we had, was one 
pistol in my possession, which I held inmy hand; 
I told the boy he should be the first to die, if we 
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were attacked ; on hearing this, all his difficulties 
suddenly vanished, and he remounted, and showed 
the way. I brought up the rear, and we at l^gth 
got Cffismpletely out of the infested part ; and ar- 
rived safely at Perote, at about twelve oVlock. 

We found all asleep at the post-house, which is 
a poor mud house in the suburbs. We were con- 
sequently detained three-quarters of an hour, and 
knowing that Mrs. B., an English lady, a^d for- 
merly a neighbour of mine, who was travelling to 
Mexico with her husband, would probably stop 
that night in the town, I went to the meson, with 
the intention of directing them to go at once to our 
hou9e in Mexicp ; but neither the huespede nor 
thQ. scolding cook had ears to hear, and I wa& 
obliged to give up my object. 

For the next stage, to Las Vigas, we were pro- 
vided with good horses, and I know of no relief 
so-great as an easy goer after a hard-mouthed and 
hard-foot^ beast like the last I had, unless, per- 
haps, you think a sofa would be better ; be this as 
it may, we found ourselves better and fresher than 
we had been in any part of the journey, the rain 
had quite ceased and the moon shone brightly, 
and we went on merrily. But how easily is the 
greatest. plx>8perity blighted ! So was my rapid 
career suddenly arrested by half-a-dozen footpads 
bouncing upon me with the quickness of thought. 
^^ Hold there !^ they cried, seizing my bridle, and 
they caught the sound of my companions' horses 




feet behind me, and their retreat was more rapid 
than the charge ; they scampered over the fieldi 
like March hares, and were soon lost in the shadei 
of night. " Barraja !" exclaimed the post-boy, 
as he came up, " they deserve shooting for not 
knowing their trade better," and he would hs»e 
given them a salvo had wc been able to muster 
another charge. Half-an-hour afterwards found 
us at La^ Vigas. 

Here the moon set, and we were obliged to ride 
the wretched cattle that were given to us, even at 
a snail's pace, because we depended upon them to 
find the road down the rapid and rugged descent 
to La Jnya ; if we had had light, we should have 
done it on foot in half the time : we arrived after 
four o'clock. 

At La Joya we were worse off than ever; the 
cool morning air made me excessively sleepy, my 
horse shook my whole frame, and I lost all pati- 
ence, and not even the magnificence of the sceneiy 
which opened upon me as I descended the cause- 
w:ay, and which had delighted me so much before, 
could restore my gaiety. 

Just before we arrived at Xalapo, we met the 
the travelling equipage of Don Francisco Gon- 
zales, who was going to Mexico with liia lady ; I 
was slightly acquainted with them. The bloom- 
isg Ikdy reclined at esse in her litter, with curtains 
and the sundiine on her pillow : h^ servant 
her feet; her lord rode by her side on a fine 
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hcMTse: three or four cargo mules, as many ser^ 
vants, and an escort of half-a-dozen dragoons 
accompanied him. 

We arrived at Francisquini's inn, at half-past 
seven o^clock, having been twenty-two hours from 
Puebla ; the distance is about a hundred and fifty 
miles, our stoppages amounted to six hours, and if 
the posts were weU regulated it might be done in 
fifteen hours, with less fatigue than is experienced, 
from the numberless bad horses which are now 
kept on ihe foad. 

The two last stages quite knocked me up, and 
put me into such a fever that I could, on my 
arrival at Xialapa, neither eat nor sleep. A wet 
towel round my head relieved me considerably, 
and by one o^clock I found I had slept for two 
hours, and felt quite ready for my breakfast. We 
got some cutlets, omelets, and Carlon wine, and 
then went about to hire a litter for the remainder 
of the journey, as there were no regular posts be- 
tween Xalapa and Vera Cruz. 

We met several acquaintances among the nu- 
mcsrous directors and clerks of the mining com^ 
panics, and amongst them Mr. William Bullock, 
employed in bringing up machinery from the coast. 
We were invited to breakfast with them in their 
tent next morning, at Encero. 

We could not get the lUereroa off till seven 
o'cloGJ^ ; we both got in together, head to feet, as 
tliere w^ not room otherwise, and it was necessary 




to preserve a due equilibrium on account of tht 
mules. I however soon found that I rouU ml 
supptntthe motion : it immediately made me bo- 
Bick;aiid I walked all the way to Encero by (he side 
<^tbe litter, at the rate of about three and a half 
miles an hour. The distance is four leagues. 

Here v e found a large encampment of inacliiiMty, 
boilers, steam-engines, &c., in pieces, arranged in 
order over several acre* of lanit, and more wwe 
constMitly aniving in waggons. Our friends had 
finished their breakfast, as we were much behind 
the promised hour ; we found, however, sometluDg 
left, and fared tolerably. The plan of the nunisg 
companies is, ty remove all their machinery out trf 
the sickly country, Ix-fore the rains begin, without 
having them brought at once to the respecdw 
mining districtti, which would occupy s long time; 
they havtf therefore made a depot at Encero, wh«e 
they may remniu through the sickly season with 
impunity. 

Mr. Bullock, having occasion to go to Vera Crui, 
willingly took my place in the litter, and gave mc 
his mule to ride. This fine animal soon took aw 
out of their sight; I adopted his regular jog- 
trot of about five miles per hour, and arrived 
long before them at Plan del Rio. I set <^ ^goin 
just as the litter came up. 

I found the road occupied by a great number <tf 
wagons loaded with machinery, and drawn by tes 
to sixteen mules each, and attended b; Tn^Mi 
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men. The scene was lively and interesting for 
some leagues out of Plan del Rio; but as the 
shades oi the evening came on I was left undis* 
puted lord of the road and my own cogitations. 
The time passed imperceptibly, and by eight 
o^clock I found myself at £1 Puente Nacional. 
The litter did not arrive till ten ; we rested till 
twelve^ and then we all started. I l^ft the litter, 
as usual, and pursued Iny journey alone ; it was 
solitaiy, but the temperature of the atmosphere 
wasr very ftgreeable, aiid I was fast approachiaig 
the end of my journey. At about a league from 
Puente I met a party of English gentlemen tra- 
velling to Xalapa. 

The moon favoured me as far as Paso de Ove- 
jaS) hut it deserted me immediately aftertirards, 
and I then had to trust to the sagacity of my mule 
to prosecute my ^pUmey through the labyrinths of 
a country covered with brushwood and cacti ; he 
did not fail me, and by daylight I found myself 

}ust entering the village of •— -, four leagues 

from Santa Fe. The'lazy Indians were just Stir- 
ling from their mats, and appeared at their doors, 
yawning and rubbing their eyes. I passed them 
without stopping, and arrived at Santa Fe at about 
half-past seven. Here I saw an extraordinary scene 
of life and bustle : the deposit of machinery was 
still greater than at Encero, and twenty wagons 
were then loading. The place was thronged 
with Englishmen, and it looked more like an 

Y 
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Engliflh colony than the little village I had kno 
two years before. The dollars circulated li 
penny pieces in England. I had to pay two fixr 
little refreshment which I took, consisting of 
small dried fi A, one egg, and a piece of bad breac 

From this place I joined a party going to Ven 
Cruz, who took me a short cut across the country, 
over the fina lands of the Marques de Santiago^ 
quite uncultivated, although its produce, so innne- 
diately in the vicinity of Vera Cruz, would be. of 
great value, vegetables being the dearest of aD 
things. 

I alighted at the door of our own house about 
nine o'^clock ; the litter did not come up tiU past 
twelve. 

A fortnight afterwards, I set sail in the Pjrramus 
frigate, for Havanna, where I remained t^i days. 
From thence, in an American bri|^ to Philadelphia: 
visited Baltimore and Washington; and sailed 
for Liverpool frcm New Yoric in one of those 
beautiful packet ships, and landed in England 
after twenty seven days passage. 
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